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PAUL “FLYING EAGLE” GOODBEAR 
By LUELLA THORNBURGH * 


N June 26, 1954, in a hospital in Chicago, a full-blood 

Cheyenne Indian artist and writer passed away, leaving 
his widow and two children, three and five years old—alone 
to review his successes. His family was in Thoreau, New Mex- 
ico, at the time, waiting for the arrival of husband and father. 
His death cut off the fine works of Paul “Flying Eagle” Good- 
bear, a descendant of Warring Cheyennes during the 1850’s 
through the year 1878. Paul Goodbear was the grandson of 
Chief Turkey Legs, the great great grandson of Chief Whirl- 
wind and the great grandson of Chief Starr of Oklahoma. 

His contribution to New Mexico history came with the 
restoration of prehistoric murals at Coronado Monument 
Museum near Bernalillo, and the techniques he used were 
akin to those of the Greeks and Italian masters. In this work, 
he was necessarily forced to paint on fresh plaster. His pa- 
tience and understanding of his duty as a contractor for the 
job as well as his fidelity to his own style of painting is 
amazing, and the finished product is preserved for future 
generations. 

Paul Goodbear was born near Fay, Oklahoma, where 
Cheyennes lived on disconnected farms instead of banded to- 
gether. He was a gentle young man, always ready to interpret 
the old stories of the tribe ; however, he did know that Turkey 
Legs was in the battle of the Big Horn—the one at which Cus- 
ter and his men fell and died. An unidentified newspaper 
write-up of Paul “Flying Eagle” Goodbear quotes much from 

* P.O. Box 36, Sandoval, N. M. 
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the World Book about the ancestors of Paul. The Cheyennes 
“became the most skillful and daring riders of the Plains. 
.... They have always been a strong, brave people who held 
women in high regard.” 

In this atmosphere of tribal stories, Paul learned the 
dances, then became interested in expressing the movement 
and color of the living figures of the ceremonial participants. 
Furthermore, he became an educator of Indians of all tribes 
and injected his personality into manuscripts written about 
them. 

Paul’s mother was a bead worker and skilled in her art, 
and here again is background for his gentility and under- 
standing of all peoples. He married a Choctaw, described as 
“small and vivacious,” who was also interested in the teach- 
ings of the antecedents on both sides. On occasion, Mrs. Good- 
bear reminded her husband in a fond manner that while his 
people were roaming the plains, her people were being called 
one of the “Five Civilized Tribes ... ” and had begun to 
adopt log houses for abodes. She is a graduate of Southeast 
State College at Durant, Oklahoma, and her influence on her 
husband’s short-lived future was tremendous. 

World War II took Paul away from his dancing, his paint- 
ings, his writing and in general threw him again into the 
life of a “Warring Cheyenne.” He was wounded twice in the 
Normandy Landing and in the Battle of the Bulge. Officially, 
his name of “Flying Eagle’”—an Indian tag—was given to 
him after his return from his services with the United States. 
Not having enough to give to his country, he went to Japan as 
a staff artist with three American daily newspapers and a 
comic strip was born, entitled “Chief Ugh.” Deep rooted hu- 
mor poured from his pen. This proves the kinship of the 
pioneer and the living Indian tribe which, if founded in time, 
could have averted wars, costly to man and beast alike. 

A painting of Cheyenne Buffalo Dancer, full of action and 
graceful lines was sold at the Capper Crippled Childrens art 
auction in in the year —————.. Paul, at this 
time, had already exhibited at the Metropolitan in New York, 
at the Syracuse Museum of Fine Arts at Philbrook Museum 
and in the Santa Fe Art Gallery. Another painting, Cheyenne 








DRAWING BY PAUL GOODBEAR 
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War Dance, was also donated by Paul “Flying Eagle” Good- 
bear for private sale, with the proceeds designated for the 
crippled children’s fund. 

While contributing to art collections in New Mexico 
(paintings by Goodbear can be seen at the Hilton Hotel in Al- 
buquerque), he had his heart in the education of the Indian 
tribes, and made some good comparisons on the methods of 
teaching in public schools of tribal Indians and teachings in 
white schools. His sense of competition was quite cast aside in 
favor of his sense of consideration for fellow man and obedi- 
ence to human rights. This is why he championed, always, 
the Indian artist’s right to retain his own expression and 
reflect his heritage. 

Paul Goodbear’s children live with their mother who still 
teaches in Indian Schools—Indian Mission Schools— and 
speaks of Paul with great respect and admiration for his 
works, the ones his untimely death left undone. She is re- 
married, and her two children are living the happy, educa- 
tional life they embarked upon. The history of Paul Good- 
bear’s contribution to New Mexico history should be recorded, 
for it was in the state of New Mexico where he left most of 
his estate, that of his paintings and the new generation he 
launched. 


CHEYENNE SUN DANCE 


By PAUL FLYING EAGLE GOODBEAR 


It was early morning and the camp was already wide 
awake. This was the fourth day of preparation and the sun 
dance was about to begin. The Cheyennes came out of their 
teepees to watch for the parade of the clans. It was the clans 
duty to secure the poles for the sun lodge and they would soon 
be coming. Then came a shout from the far side of the camp 
—Some one had spied them approaching on horseback. 

The dog soldier clan came to a halt. It was at the edge of 
the huge camp. They regrouped into a formation of four 
abreast, much like soldiers on parade. Indeed, some of them 
were old warriors. They had paraded like this many times 
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before. In olden days they had gone on the war path. They 
started slowly around the outer side of the camp. First came 
the old war chiefs all decked out in war bonnets. They wore 
breach cloths of bright colors, white beaded moccasins, and 
some had made willow wreath necklaces for their ponies. 
Scalps hung from lances that the proud chiefs had taken in 
battle. They were indeed a proud lot. Behind them rode the 
war dancers. They were mostly younger men. Dyed porcu- 
pine headdresses shimmered in the sun like Roman plumes. 
All wore exquisite beaded vests, gauntlets, and bells around 
their ankles jingled as they rode along. Next came the medi- 
cine men and buffalo dancers. Huge buffalo headdresses 
trimmed with eagle feathers made them look top heavy, which 
only added to their already majestic bearing. 

As the clan advanced they began to sing an old war song. 
Men who watched shouted war whoops ard women sang or 
cried. Memories were very real and near to some of them. It 
was indeed an inspiring sight, though a little sad I thought. 
The glory was a thing of the past and only memories re- 
mained. But what glorious memories these were I was to see 
for the next three days of the sun dance. 

That evening the Elk Soldiers, the Black Arrows and the 
Chief Clan performed the opening dance in the sun lodge. It 
was soon filled with men, women, and horses. The loud sing- 
ing, war whoops, and discharging of old winchesters filled 
the air with dramatic noises. After a special dance the horses 
were given away to friends. Men lead the horses away and 
women struggled along behind them loaded down with gifts. 

Now it was time for the sun dance to begin. The most 
sacred of all the Cheyenne ceremonials, the most elaborate, 
and the most cruel. Cruel from the stand point of the hunger 
and thirst involved. The dancers must dance for three days 
and nights without food or drink.At night they get very little 
sleep. 

The drums began to sound a vibrating rhythm of accent 
and unaccented time. A high-pitched falsetto voice started 
each long solo. Then the other singers would join in unison. 
Singers were divided into groups so that they could sing in 
relay fashion, day and night, without a break. 
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The sundancers stood up. Each was directed by a medi- 
cine man. Another man behind him guided his arms. He 
swung them toward the eagles nest on the center pole at the 
right instant. The eagle bone whistles between their lips were 
blown in unison and to the beat of the drum. This whistle, as 
the dancers found out later, would dry their throats to in- 
crease their thirst. Each man was painted with symbolic de- 
signs down to the waist. He wore a blanket wrapped around 
his waist like a skirt. A willow wreath was on his head. Green 
willow streamers dangled from his wrists. In one hand he 
held an eagle feather fan and four sacred arrows in the other. 

They danced in an up and down motion not moving from 
the spot. At first I thought this was monotonous. But as the 
days went on it grew on me and I found myself singing along 
with the rest. Several times I shouted encouragement to a 
faltering dancer. Once in a while an exhausted dancer would 
fall to the ground. 

The medicine men watched over these dancers carefully. 
They made them comfortable on their buffalo robes and mas- 
saged their bodies. Some lay in semi-consciousness most of 
the third day while others danced on. Some leaned on willow 
staffs to support their lean, starved bodies. They swayed 
backward and forward in a feeble attempt to dance. Others 
sat and stared at the huge piles of food set before them which 
they were forbidden to eat. Any one else might eat, but not 
the fasting sun dancers. 

This last day, late in the afternoon, the sun stood still. 
That is, it seemed so to the dancers. They would, now and 
then, look to see how far the sun had progressed since last 
they looked. It crept so slowly across the sky and became so 
hot. The thirst, the hunger, and delirious delusions increased 
with the heat. Surely this day would never end, and all of 
them would slowly die. But they also knew that the sun must 
set as it always had and with it would come the end of the 
dance. Then they could eat and drink again, their sacrifice 
having been made. But right now the time stood still. 

As if this were not torture enough, the dancers were lined 
up. They were to run out of the lodge, to an arrow stuck in 
the ground, around the arrow and back to the lodge again. 
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Once at each cardinal point this must be done. As weakened 
as they were, they formed a line. This was their final test of 
endurance and they could not falter now. The signal was 
given and the dancers rushed forward, more stumbling than 
running. Some of them fell, but were helped to their feet and 
allowed to continue. Finally all finished the run and another 
gun dance was over. Over except for the memories that would 
remain for years to come. Something to tell their grand- 
children. Their faith and trust in their maker had been 
proven. Their belief had been strong enough to carry them 
through to the final completion of the sun dance. 

“Well, how was it?” I asked a dancer walking along to his 
teepee. 

“It was pretty tough. I didn’t think I’d last till it rained 
last night and cooled everything off. Then I knew that God 
had seen us and taken pity on us. We all made it. Now it is 
over and it is good.” 

This was my father talking. He had just taken part in the 
sun dance the Cheyenne tribe had in 1950. 


PIKE’S MAP 


This map is a correct copy of Capt. Pike’s map. All the alterations 
& additions which I have thought necessary and the Spanish names of 
rivers &c are made with red ink. Perhaps it will not be improper to 
observe that Rio del Norte is not correctly laid down on this map, as 
said river, from a little above Taos, runs almost a due west course, fol- 
lowing the foot of the mountains (which at Taos form a right angle) 
till a little below the village of La Canada, from whence it takes its 
course again to the South. 

The place marked thus [] on the river Cuerno Verde (or Green 
Horne) is where we have been taken by the Spaniards. 

Rio Sn. Carlos & its branch, Cuerno Verde, altogether left out on 
Pike’s map. Serro Huerfano, or Orphan Mound is an isolated rocky 
mound about 150 feet high from which the river has derived its name. 
The pass of La Sangre de Christo is the pass most generally used by the 
Spaniards on their trading expeditions on the Arkansas. No Island in 
the Rio del Norte, as put down in Pike’s map, he having mistaken the 
outlet of large swamps into the river for a channel of said river round 
the supposed Island. (Signed) Julius De Mun. 
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Map of Northern New Mexico 


This is a copy of the map submitted to the Claims Com- 
mission by Julius Demun as proof that his party was “well 
within the recognized boundaries of the United States” 
when arrested by the Spaniards. On the lower right hand 
corner of the map are listed the rivers whose names he cor- 
rected. 

The right hand margin on the original map is frayed 
and several words and parts of words are now missing. A 
complete copy of Demun’s “Notes” including the missing 
words is given in Notes and Documents. 








THE CHOUTEAU-DEMUN EXPEDITION 
TO NEW MEXICO, 1815-17 


By GEORGE S. ULIBARRI* 


N 1815 two enterprising Frenchmen from St. Louis, Mis- 
souri, fitted out an expedition to trade with the Indians 
along the headwaters of the Arkansas River within the 
boundaries of present day Colorado. The trading party was 
arrested in 1817 by Spanish colonial authorities of New Mex- 
ico and taken to Santa Fe where they were tried, imprisoned, 
and their property confiscated. After their release, the trad- 
ers returned to St. Louis and began a legal battle which lasted 
over 30 years and involved presenting their claim for illegal 
property seizure to three different claims commissions before 
a final decision was rendered. 

The leaders of the expedition were Auguste P. Chouteau 
and Julius Demun, former French citizens who had but re- 
cently joined the great American melting pot. Both were 
members of well-known families in the Missouri Territory. 
Auguste P. Chouteau was born in St. Louis and had acquired 
American citizenship under Article III of the treaty for the 
purchase of Louisiana. He was a nephew of Auguste Chou- 
teau, one of the founders of St. Louis. Members of the Chou- 
teau family were leaders of the fur trade in the early part of 
the 19th century, their operations extending from the Mis- 
souri Territory to the headwaters of the Platte, the Arkan- 
sas, and the Rio Grande.' Julius Demun, who was born on the 
island of Santo Domingo, emigrated to the United States at 
the time of the “great massacre.” He lived in Delaware and 
Pennsylvania before moving to Ste. Genevieve, Missouri, and 
from there went to St. Louis in 1810.* His brother, Count 

* 3960 Penna. Ave., SE., Washington 20, D.C. 

1. Ralph Emerson Twitchell, The Leading Facts of New Mezican History, Vol. 
II, p. 99. 

2. Document No. 7, Claim No. 37, U.S. Board of Commissioners, 1849-51, Records of 
Boundary and Claims Commissions and Arbitrations, National Archives, Record Group 


76. Hereafter records in the National Archives are indicated by the symbol NA, fol- 
lowed by the record group (RG) number. 
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Louis Demun, was a well-known figure in Washington where 
he served as Secretary of the French Legation. 

In 1815 Auguste P. Chouteau and Julius Demun organ- 
ized a large trading party with extensive stores of merchan- 
dise, provisions, munitions, and all other suitable equipment 
for a trading expedition among the Indians. They obtained a 
license from Governor William Clark of the Missouri Terri- 
tory before leaving St. Louis on September 10, 1815. The trip 
to the headwaters of the Arkansas River was made in the 
company of a trader named Phillibert who had spent the 
previous year in the Rocky Mountain country and had re- 
turned to Missouri to buy supplies with which to trade with 
the Indians for horses so he could bring in his supply of furs. 
Phillibert, who sold his entire outfit to Chouteau and Demun, 
told them that his companions would be waiting at the Huer- 
fano Creek, but when they arrived at their destination on 
December 8, 1815, the men were gone. Friendly Indians in- 
formed Demun that Phillibert’s companions had waited until 
their supplies were almost gone before deciding to go to New 
Mexico. 

Leaving Chouteau behind, Demun went to New Mexico 
and found them at Taos, where the men had been well treated. 
From Taos, Demun decided to go to Santa Fe where he had 
an interview with Governor Alberto Maynez. Induced by the 
apparent advantage of extending their operations into Span- 
ish territory, Demun tried but did not secure permission to 
trap beaver in the streams of northern New Mexico. The 
Governor, however, promised to recommend to the proper 
authorities in Chihuahua that such permission be given. At 
the same time he cautioned Demun to restrict his party’s ac- 
tivities to the areas north of the Red River.* Demun after his 
interview with Governor Maynez, returned to Chouteau’s 
camp on the Huerfano Creek, and shortly afterwards, ac- 
companied by Phillibert and another trapper, returned to St. 
Louis.® 


8. Thomas H. Benton to Secretary of State Henry Clay, May 4, 1825, Miscellaneous 
Letters, General Records of the Department of State, NA, RG 59. 

4. Document No. 7, Claim No. 37, U.S. Board of Commissioners, 1849-51, NA, RG 
76. 

5. During his visit to Santa Fe, New Mexico, Demun learned that James Baird, 
Robert McKnight, Samuel Chambers, and other members of a previous trading party 
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Demun with several new members added to his party, left 
St. Louis on July 15, 1816, and met Chouteau, who had 
brought a shipment of furs, at the mouth of the Kansas river. 
From there, the two leaders with a party of about 45 trappers 
and hunters returned to the headwaters of the Arkansas 
River. Part of the group went to the Sangre de Cristo Moun- 
tains while Demun started for Santa Fe. Before arriving at 
the New Mexican capital, he learned that the new governor, 
Pedro Maria de Allande, was extremely suspicious of the 
activities of the fur traders. In fact, Governor Allande or- 
dered Chouteau to get out of Spanish territory, an order with 
which they complied by proceeding to the headwaters of the 
Arkansas where they trapped and hunted during the fall and 
winter.® During this time they were in frequent communica- 
tion with New Mexican authorities. Every precaution was 
taken to keep the party’s operations within the recognized 
boundaries of the United States, although there were rumors 
to the contrary. The rumors were investigated but the result 
proved them to be wholly without foundation.’ 

Demun was planning to take another shipment of furs to 
St. Louis when his plans were interrupted by the arrival of a 
Spanish military force under Sergeant Mariano Bernal. Gov- 
ernor Allande had given Sergeant Bernal orders to arrest 
and conduct the entire party to Santa Fe. All members of 
the party who were present were arrested on May 24, and on 
June 1, 1817, were delivered as prisoners to the Governor in 
Santa Fe, where they were tried by a tribunal made up of 
the Governor and six other men. Governor Allande felt that 
the traders had not obeyed his orders to get out of Spanish 
territory. Demun and his party insisted that they were with- 
in the recognized boundaries of the United States, engaged in 
peaceful activities under a license obtained from Governor 
Clark of Missouri. The Spanish governor was not convinced 


by their argument, and the two leaders together with 24 of 
their companions were confined 48 days in the old jail which 


were being forcibly detained in New Mexico by Spanish authorities. News of their de- 
tention, which Demun brought to St. Louis, gladdened the hearts of friends and rela- 
tives who had feared that something worse than imprisonment had befallen the un- 
fortunate traders. 

6. Twitchell, op. cit. p. 100. 

7. Document 7, Claim No. 37, U.S. Board of Commissioners, 1849-51, NA, RG 76. 
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stood in the plaza in front of the old palace. During this time 
they were dieted in a very coarse and meager manner, their 
fare consisting mostly of boiled corn and beans without salt.*® 
At the end of their period of confinement they were ordered 
to leave the dominions of Spain and the only property they 
were allowed to keep was their horses and weapons. The 
value of the seized property was estimated at $30,380.74. The 
traders returned to St. Louis arriving there in September 
1817. 

Back in St. Louis, Demun lost no time in writing to Gov- 
ernor William Clark of the Missouri Territory to give him a 
“true and faithful account” of the injury done to him and 
Chouteau. Demun’s letter dated November 25, 1817, was ac- 
companied by other documents submitted as evidence in sup- 
port of his statements. He even included a corrected copy of 
Pike’s map showing the exact spot, south of the Arkansas 
River, where his party was taken prisoners.® Governor Clark 
transmitted Demun’s letter and accompanying documents to 
Secretary of State, John Quincy Adams. It was not too long 
before Demun and Chouteau had the satisfaction of knowing 
that their demand for adequate reparation for losses sus- 
tained during their expedition to New Mexico had been made 
to the Spanish minister by the government of the United 
States. 

Little else was accomplished until February 22, 1819, 
when a treaty was concluded between the United States and 
Spain. This treaty, which among other things ceded Florida 
to the United States, contained certain provisions in Articles 
III, IX, and XI, which vitally affected the outcome of the 
Chouteau-Demun claim. Article III defined the western and 
northern boundaries of the Louisiana Territory, and recog- 
nized the Arkansas River from the point it is intersected by 
the 100th meridian west longitude to its source as the bound- 
ary line between the United States and Spanish possessions 
8, Ibid. Document No. 29. Much of this material has been printed under the title of 
“Message and Correspondence relating to the Imprisonment of citizens of the United 
States”’ in American State Papers, Foreign Relations, IV, pp. 209-213, edited by Walter 


Lowrie and Walter S. Franklin. It is also printed in Old Santa Fe, I, pp. 370-374. 
9. A copy of the map in question appears at the end of the article. 
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along this sector. This may have weakened the Chouteau- 
Demun claim since agreement on this boundary meant that 
the Demun party, which was arrested south of the Arkansas, 
had been operating in territory which the United States now 
recognized as belonging to Spain. In Article IX the United 
States agreed to assume responsibility for claims of Ameri- 
can citizens against Spain arising from unlawful seizure of 
property at sea, in ports and territories of Spain, or in the 
Spanish colonies. Article XI provided for the establishment 
of a Board of Commissioners to settle the claims of American 
citizens against Spain for which the United States govern- 
ment had agreed to be responsible in Article IX. In order to 
carry out the provisions of the treaty under Articles IX and 
XI, the American Congress on March 3, 1821, approved an 
act (3 Statutes 639) authorizing the establishment of a Board 
of Commissioners consisting of 3 members appointed by the 
President to decide on the validity and justice of such claims 
as were presented to it. 

Demun and Chouteau presented their claim to this Board 
where it was filed as Claim No. 587. The claimants were listed 
as Auguste P. Chouteau, Julius Demun (spelled Demondi), 
Peter Chouteau, and Bartholomew Berthould. Peter Chou- 
teau was a brother of Auguste. Berthould, formerly a native 
of Bavaria, had obtained naturalization papers in 1809 at 
Philadelphia.’° He was part owner of the St. Louis firm of 
Berthould and Chouteau. 

The memorial presented to the Board of Commissioners 
stated that in 1815 the four claimants had bought a large 
quantity of merchandise to trade with the Indians, and that 
while engaged in this peaceful activity within the boundaries 
of the United States, a Spanish military force arrested the 
entire party. The memorial added that the group consist- 
ing of Chouteau, Demun, and 20 other Americans were im- 
prisoned for a “considerable time” and that their merchan- 
dise and furs were confiscated. The claimants expected to be 
reimbursed for the value of the seized goods as well as for 


10. Document No. 19, Claim No. 37, U.S. Board of Commissioners, 1849-51, NA, RG 
76. 
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wages paid to the men they employed. The total amount of 
losses was not given." 

On January 31, 1822, the memorial for Claim No. 587 was 
read to the Board of Commissioners and on that same day 
the claim was rejected.?* The Commissioners did not state in 
writing the reasons for their decision, but the claimants main- 
tained that it was rejected because this type of claim 
was not embraced by the provisions of the treaty of 1819 be- 
tween the United States and Spain. The decision of the Com- 
missioners to reject it, however, released the Spanish govern- 
ment from any further obligation in connection with the 
Chouteau-Demun claim. 

Fortunately for Chouteau and Demun, Mexico had, in the 
meantime, won its independence and now had jurisdiction 
over the territory where the claim originated, a fact which 
led the resourceful traders to start toying with the idea that 
if Spain was not liable for the acts that had given rise to their 
claim, then the Mexican government should inherit the re- 
sponsibility. After all, according to international law, they 
argued, a newly established government inherits the privi- 
leges as well as the responsibilities and obligations of the 
one that preceded it. This line of reasoning made the Chou- 
teau-Demun claim, a claim against Mexico not against Spain. 
It was even argued by the claimants’ counsel that Mexico was 
actually separated from Spain in 1808 when Napoleon’s army 
occupied the Iberian peninsula, and that from that date Mex- 
ico had been in substantial exercise of self government.!* 

Chouteau and Demun succeeded in advancing their line 
of reasoning by enlisting the help of influential Senator 
Thomas H. Benton, and Congressman John Scott, both of 
Missouri. At least three letters were written, within a 5-day 
period, to Secretary of State Henry Clay in connection with 


11. Claim No. 587, Disallowed Claims, Vol. 61, United States and Spanish Conven- 
tion, 1819, Records of Boundary and Claims Commissions and Arbitrations, NA, RG 76. 
(There is a slight inconsistency in statements about the number of persons who were 
imprisoned and the number of days they were kept in confinement. The number of 
persons imprisoned varies from 20 to 24, and the number of days in confinement from 
44 to 48. There had been 45 men in the party at one time.) 

12. Minutes of the Board of Commissioners, January 31, 1822, United States and 
Spanish Convention, 1819, NA, RG 76. 


13. Document No. 6, Claim No. 37, U.S. Board of Commissioners, 1849-51, NA, RG 
76. 
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this claim.'* The first one was written by the claimants them- 
selves on May 3, 1825. Among other things, they reminded 
the Secretary of State that since negotiations leading toward 
the establishment of diplomatic relations with Mexico were 
then in progress, this seemed like an appropriate time for 
presentation of their claim. The second letter, dated May 4, 
1825, was from Senator Thomas H. Benton, and its immedi- 
ate purpose was to inform the Secretary of State of the de- 
sirability of continuing to extend aid and encouragement to 
the claimants. The two claimants are described as being 
“gentlemen of the first respectability, allied by blood and 
marriage to the best families of upper Louisiana.” The third 
letter, dated May 8, 1825, was written by Congressman John 
Scott. He urged that Chouteau and Demun be rewarded as a 
matter of justice as well as to help win the affection of the 
French population in that area. 

In the years that followed, Chouteau continued to com- 
municate at infrequent dates with the Department of State. 
On May 10, 1834, he wrote to the Secretary of State, Louis 
McLane, concerning his claim, stating that his object in again 
addressing the Department was to solicit its official interven- 
tion in behalf of an injured citizen.’° The Chouteau-Demun 
claim had by this time been officially presented by the United 
States to the Mexican government."® 

During the 1830’s, President Jackson recommended the 
adoption of vigorous measures to convince Mexico of the 
need to settle the claims of American citizens and finally on 
April 11, 1839, a convention was signed which provided that 
claims of United States citizens against Mexico, arising prior 
to that date, should be referred to a Board of Commissioners 
composed of two Americans, two Mexicans, and an Umpire 
from a neutral country. The Board was given 18 months to 
decide upon the justice of the claims and the amount of com- 
pensation, if any, due from the Mexican government. The 
rules of procedure provided that in case of disagreement be- 


14. Miscellaneous Letters, May 3, 4, 8, 1825, General Records of the Department of 
State, NA, RG 59. 

15. Document No. 23, Claim No. 87, U.S. Board of Commissioners, 1849-51, NA 
RG 76. 

16. Ibid. Document No. 12. 
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tween the Commissioners, the dispute should be referred to 
the Umpire for a final decision. 

The establishment of this Board gave Chouteau and De- 
mun their second opportunity to present their claim. This 
time it was filed as Claim No. 94, and the claimants were 
listed as Auguste P. Chouteau and Julius Demun. On July 21, 
1841, their claim was presented to the Commissioners for 
settlement, but a decision could not be reached because the 
evidence submitted to establish its validity was considered in- 
sufficient, and because there was some disagreement as to the 
liability of Mexico. When it came again for settlement on 
February 8, 1842, the Commissioners disagreed along na- 
tional lines. The two American Commissioners regarded it as 
a valid claim against Mexico and recommended that the 
claimants be awarded $75,495.04, of which $30, 380.74 was 
compensation for the seized merchandise and $45,114.30 for 
accumulated interest.'!? The two Mexican Commissioners who 
were apparently unaware that this claim had already been 
presented and rejected as a claim against Spain, strenuously 
urged that Spain not Mexico should make idemnification for 
the alleged wrongs, if any had been committed. They pointed 
out that the acts complained of were committed in 1817 when 
Spanish authorities had control of New Mexico.'® It was diffi- 
cult to convince the Mexican Commissioners that their coun- 
try should be held responsible for events that occurred before 
it existed as an independent nation. Since the Commissioners 
could not agree, the Chouteau-Demun claim was referred on 
February 22, 1842, just 3 days before the expiration date of 
the Board of Commissioners, to the Umpire for a final deci- 
sion. The Umpire was unable to examine and render the final 
judgment before the expiration date, and so the claim re- 
mained undecided. But to the two claimants who had so per- 
sistently sought reparation it meant that they would never 
know how it ended, since both died before a final judgment 
was rendered. 

The final settlement came as an aftermath to the War be- 
tween Mexico and the United States. The treaty of Guadalupe 


17. Ibid. Document No. 7. 
18. Ibid. Document No. 3. 
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Hidalgo, which ended the war, provided for the assumption 
by the United States of all claims of American citizens 
against Mexico which arose prior to the date of signing the 
treaty. This included claims which had remained undecided 
under the Convention of 1839 and made the Chouteau-Demun 
eligible for presentation. A United States Claims Commission 
composed of 3 members was established to decide on the 
validity of the claims presented and to determine the amount 
of compensation due each claimant. Pierre Chouteau, Jr., 
who was named administrator’ of the estates of Chouteau 
and Demun, presented the claim to this Commission where 
it was filed as Claim No. 37. Thomas H. Benton, an ardent de- 
fender of rights of western pioneers, and one of the most in- 
fluential politicians in Washington, served as counsel for the 
claimants. 

The rules of procedure adopted by the Commission re- 
quired that written evidence be submitted to prove that the 
value of the seized property was really $30,380.74 as stated 
in the memorial. Some difficulty was encountered in satisfy- 
ing this requirement since key documents could not be made 
available. Pierre Chouteau, Jr., maintained that satisfactory 
documentary proof had already been placed in the hands of 
the Executive and Legislative Branches of the Government. 
According to him, Governor Clark transmitted this documen- 
tary proof to the Secretary of State in 1817.*° The proof 
which supposedly consisted of a detailed and authenticated 
account of the actual outlay and capital expended for the ex- 
pedition was now lost or misplaced. Pierre Chouteau, Jr., de- 
clared that no copies of these important records were kept 
by the claimants and added that “after the lapse of so many 
years, the memory of witnesses cannot be relied to supply 
their place.” He expressed high hopes that the Executive and 
the Legislative Branches would find the misplaced docu- 
ments.?! 

Thorough searches for the missing records were made in 


19. Ibid. Document No. 5. 
20. This refers to the map and accompanying documents, which Demun sent to 
Governor Clark. See footnote No. 9. 


21. Document No. 1, Claim No. 37, U.S. Board of Commissioners, 1849-51, NA, RG 
76. 
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the Office of the Senate, the House of Representatives, and in 
the Department of State.2* The result of these searches was 
submitted in writing to the Claims Commission. The Secre- 
tary of the Senate reported that a search had been conducted 
in the file of the Senate for “Statements marked A, B, C, and 
D of expenditures of Chouteau and Demun,” but that the 
papers in question had not been found. The Clerk of the House 
of Representatives reported that a careful search was made 
in the files of the Office and the Journals of the House, but 
that he could find no evidence that any papers had been with- 
drawn from the House. The Secretary of State, Daniel Web- 
ster, reported that a thorough but fruitless search had been 
made in the Department for the desired documents. 

Since the original documents could not be located, the only 
alternative was to submit affidavits from persons who were 
familiar with the events that had taken place in 1815. At 
least three such affidavits were prepared and submitted to 
the Commission.** The first one was a sworn statement by 
John B. Saisy (Saify), a clerk employed by the St. Louis firm 
of Berthould and Chouteau, the firm from which Auguste P. 
Chouteau and Julius Demun had purchased their supplies 
for the expedition. Saisy declared that from a study of the 
records and memoranda made many years ago, he found that 
the account of Chouteau and Demun with the firm of Ber- 
thould and Chouteau, for goods and money advanced for the 
expedition, was $26,700. The clerk also stated that he knew 
that Demun arrived in St. Louis from the expedition in a 
destitute condition. The information in the second affidavit 
was furnished by Etienne Provost, who declared that he was 
one of the men employed by Chouteau and Demun to go on 
the expedition and that of the 42 men who participated only 
two others were still alive, neither of whom was living in the 
state of Missouri. He added that the commanders of the expe- 
dition, Mr. Chouteau and Mr. Demun lost everything, their 
goods, horses, furs, lead, and powder, and that he believed 
that the value of the goods amounted at least to the sum of 
$30,000. The third affidavit was prepared by Julius Demun in 


22.[bid. Document Nos. 9, 10, and 24. 
23. [bid. Document No. 13. 
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1841. He declared that on his arrival from Santa Fe, he was 
without a shirt, leggings, or shoes, and that these articles of 
clothing were supplied him by the kindness of an Osage In- 
dian chief before his entry into St. Louis. 

These sworn statements were submitted to the Claims 
Commission as proof of the justice of the Chouteau-Demun 
claim, and as evidence of the amount of losses sustained by 
the leaders of the expedition. 

After examining and evaluating the evidence the three 
Commissioners rendered their decision. They found the claim 
of Pierre Chouteau, Jr., Administrator of the estates of 
Auguste P. Chouteau and Julius Demun, to be a valid claim 
and awarded the estate $81,772.00, of which $30,380.00 was 
compensation for the seized merchandise, and $51,392.00 for 
accumulated interest.** A United States Treasury warrant, 
No. 4735, for the total amount was issued on May 17, 1851, 
bringing the Chouteau-Demun claim to its final conclusion.*® 


24. Awards, Vol. I, pp. 58-59, U.S. Board of Commissioners, 1949-51, NA, RG 76. 
25. Treasury Warrants, 1851, Records of the General Accounting Office, NA, RG 
217. 


[See Map in Notes and Documenta, Pp. 347.] 





FRANK BOND: GENTLEMAN SHEEPHERDER 
OF NORTHERN NEW MEXICO, 1883-1915 


By FRANK H. GRUBBS 


6. Bond & Nohl Company 


HE Bond & Nohl Company was formally organized on 

Friday, April 6, 1906, with 50,000 shares of one dollar 
capital stock, issued 16,000 shares each to Frank Bond, 
George Bond, and Louis F. Nohl, and 2,000 shares to Jose 
Leandro Martinez.! Frank Bond was president of the new 
corporation, George W. Bond was vice-president, and Louis 
F. Nohl, salaried at $140 per month,” was secretary, treas- 
urer, and general manager. The home of th. new company 
was Espanola, New Mexico, where as an extension of the 
partnership of G. W. Bond & Bro. it engaged for thirty-eight 
years in a more widely diversified field of business than any 
of the other Bond interests. 

The corporate organization of the Bond & Nohl Company 
was created in 1906, but its practical beginning was in 1900 
when Louis F. Nohl joined G. W. Bond & Bro. in a profit- 
sharing capacity. To carry the matter further, it may even 
be said that it was born of evolution rather than creation. 
Since Frank Bond continued to operate his own business 
from Espanola, actually headquartering with Bond & Nohl, 
it is probable that the townspeople were unaware of any 
change in organization other than the name on the front of 
the store. 

Louis Nohl entered the new organization under a cloud 
of tragedy. Just a month after the new company was formed, 
his first wife died, leaving Nohl with their six children.*? At 
this time he had a net worth of $4,886 which by July 31, 1909, 
the date of Nohl’s second marriage, had grown to $17,833.17 


1. Stock Certificates (in the files of Frank Bond & Son, Inc., Albuquerque). 
2. Record of Minutes (in the files of Frank Bond & Son, Inc., Albuquerque). 
8. Miscellaneous papers re estate of Louis F. Nohl, Bond Papers, loc. cit. 
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due entirely to his participation in profits of the Bond & Nohl 
Company.‘ Nohl received his stock interest in the company 
in exchange for his personal note, and in 1909 G. W. Bond & 
Bro. held this note in the amount of $12,078.25. Thus it was 
that Louis Nohl was received into the Bond management 
family on the same generous terms that so many others were 
fortunate enough to enjoy. 

Leandro Martinez, the minority stockholder, was gen- 
erally employed as an outside man, or general foreman, but 
the way in which he acquired his stock is unknown. However, 
when he left the firm in 1913, he surrendered his 2,000 shares 
of stock. These were returned to Bond & Nohl in January, 
1914, and were carried thenceforth as treasury stock. There 
is no record of how much he received at the time he sur- 
rendered his interest, and after leaving Bond & Nohl he 
joined with Leo Hersch to provide backing to Morris and 
Clark in putting up store buildings in Espanola. Frank Bond 
rather expected Leandro to interfere some with the lamb 
business,® but if he did there was never any further mention 
of the matter although he was later suspected of buying wool 
for Charles Ilfeld.? 

At the end of 1906, the first year of business, the mer- 
chandise stock of Bond & Nohl was valued at almost $63,000, 
but merchandise inventories throughout the period from 
1907 through 1915 were generally maintained at a somewhat 
lower but relatively constant level of about $55,000. An item- 
ization of the more significant items in the 1906 inventory 
has been located, and these commodities are listed in Table 36 
as representing typical investments and suggesting the large 
quantities of staple goods that were carried. 

Inventory activity remained fairly steady from 1906 
through 1915 as shown in Table 37. There being no way to 


4. Ibid. 

5. Ibid. 

6. Letter Book No. 58, June 17, 1914, p. 43. The individuals from whom Bond cus- 
tomarily purchased sheep and wool were usually referred to as “customers,” and at- 
tempts by outsiders to trade with those customers was considered to be interference. 
The modern term would be “competition,’’ but this term today does not carry the 
overtones of knavery that seem to have been implicit in “interference."’ Bond used 
both terms, and his usage implies a distinction in this sense. 

7. Letter Book No. 57, March: 24, 1915, p. 450. 
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determine average inventory levels, the inventory turnover 
has been computed by relating year-end inventory levels to 
the cost of merchandise sold. 


TABLE 36 


MAJOR COMMODITY ITEMS IN 
BOND & NOHL INVENTORY, 1906 
Quantity Item Price Amount 

181,291 lbs Pinons $ .07 $12,690.37 
24,000 lbs lst Grade Flour 1.75 420.00 
115,500 lbs 2nd Grade Flour 1.60 1,732.50 
84,449 lbs Wheat 1.00 844.49 
«el Black Leaf er 1,267.31 
Surplus Stock® ou 3,000.00 


a. Shoes purchased on account of an advancing market. 


TABLE 37 
BOND & NOHL INVENTORY TURNOVER 


Year Turnover 


a. Sales data not available. 


The Bond & Nohl sales and profit data shown in Table 38 
indicate the size of the mercantile business for the years 
through 1915 and represent a wide variety of items as might 
be expected in a general mercantile establishment. There 
were staples,® alfalfa, hay, caskets,® pencil sharpeners in- 


&%. Typical prices were: flour, $1.25 per sack; granulated sugar, $1.00 for 14 Ib. 
sack ; coffee, $.25 lb.; lard compound, $1.35 for 10 Ib. pail; coal oil, $.35 gal.; laundry 
soap (brown or white), $.05 bar. Letter Book No. 53, June 16, 1914, p. 25. 

9. Itemized expenses for the burial of a deceased pensioner in 1914 included $4.10 
for the coffin and $6.00 fee for the priest. (Letter Book No. 53, July 4, 1914, p. 261.) 
In 1881 the cost of burying an indigent in Santa Fe County was $30. Sister Blandina 
Segale, At the End of the Santa Fe Trail (Columbus, Ohio: The Columbian Press, 1932), 
p. 180. 
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TABLE 38 
BOND & NOHL SALES AND PROFIT ON MERCHANDISE 


(dollars in thousands) 


Year Cash Credit Total Gross Profit 
Sales Sales Sales on Merchandise 


1906 $46.5 $100.7 $147.2 $27.3 
1907 49.8 133.3 183.1 31.3 
1908 43.1 100.6 143.7 21.3 
1909 em a cen 22.4 
1910 57.2 103.2 160.4 25.4 
1911 55.1 106.2 161.3 28.1 
1912 51.6 120.3 171.9 27.3 
1913 55.3 115.1 170.4 27.8 
1914 40.5 106.2 146.7 33.6 
1915 48.5 114.2 162.7 22.7 


a. Gross profits on wool and on sheep trading are reported in Tables 39 and 40 
respectively. Profits are summarized and net profits are shown in Table 42. 


cluding coupons for sharpening the sharpener, clothing, 
meats, Indian pottery, chile, blankets, Bain wagons,’ guns, 
ammunition, fencing, buggies, Victor Talking machines, Vic- 
trola records," refrigerators, patent medicines,’? and 
pinons.'* Some commodities were handled in large lots, par- 
ticularly such items as hay, beans, chile, and pinons."* 


Every effort was made to fill orders for almost any item. 
Once a customer ordered a heater, and in asking the supplier 
to quote a price it was requested that he add 25 per cent to 
the price of the heater so that they could show the customer 
the quotation telegram.** If the item could not be obtained 
or was not in stock, the order was turned over to the Espanola 
Mercantile Company,'* and the customer was so notified. 
Goods were never consigned, and although both cash and 
credit business was conducted, there was only one price. For 


10. The profit on a wagon was about $10. Letter Book No. 58, May 17, 1915. 

11. One order for Victrola records to the Knight-Campbell Music Company in Denver 
included such favorites as ‘Ballin’ the Jack,”’ ““Memphis Blues,” “‘Rose of the Mountain 
Trail,” “Peg O’ My Heart,” “Roamin’ in the Gloamin’,” “She is My Daisy,”’ “Italian 
Street Song,”’ and “Oh, It’s Nice To Get Up In the Morning, But It’s Nicer To Stay In 
Bed.”” Letter Book No. 58, July 1, 1915, p. 703. 

. Wine of Cardui and Black Draught. Letter Book No. 59, July 13, 1915, p. 138. 
. Letter Books, passim. 

. Supra, Table 36. 

. Letter Book No. 50, December 19, 1913, p. 526. 

5. Ibid., October 20, 1913, p. 134; infra, chap. xi. 
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a time a dual pricing structure was tried under which 
separate prices for cash and for credit were maintained, but 
finding it to be completely unworkable, it was abandoned.’* 

Dealing in a wide variety of merchandise had its head- 
aches as well as its profits, particularly in connection with 
fairly large commodity transactions. Pinons in New Mexico 
are a highly seasonal and uncertain crop, harvested by hand 
in the vast stretches of pinon forests that cover much of the 
central and northern New Mexico mountains. Pinons are 
highly sensitive to the effects of wind and weather so that the 
crop is frequently almost nonexistent. There was usually a 
large demand for pinon nuts by the eastern specialty houses, 
and an investment in pinons could often be held for some 
time against an advance in the market for the nuts keep well 
without any special warehousing requirements. 

Charles E. Doll, of Santa Fe, had such a pinon ware- 
house,'* and in 1913 Bond & Nohl entered into an agreement 
with him under which they were each to purchase pinon nuts, 
sell them, and share in the profits.’® This agreement covered 
all pinon nuts that Doll should buy, regardless of where he 
bought them. The agreement was a verbal one, and at the 
end of the season Frank Bond found that he had bought all 
the pinons and made all the profits while Doll ostensibly had 
bought no pinons and made no money for Bond. Satisfied that 
Doll was not living up to his agreement, Bond put a man out 
on the road to make further inquiries, and found that Doll 
had actually sold and shipped large quantities of pinons with- 
out sharing the profits with Bond. Pressed, Doll would not 
admit that he had made any sales and would not pay the Bond 
claim. In November of the following year Bond offered to 
settle the account if Doll would remit $3,500 cash and threat- 
ened to bring suit if he didn’t pay within a week. A. B. Rene- 
han, of the Santa Fe law firm of Renehan and Wright, was 
representing Bond in the matter, and Doll immediately 
waited upon Renehan; presenting evidence of further ship- 
ments, he asked Renehan to represent him. Louis Nohl felt 


17. Letter Book No. 59, August 28, 1915, p. 525. 
18. Interview with J. E. Davenport. 
19. Letter Book No. 56, December 7, 1914, p. 240. 
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that an old grievance between Doll and himself had influenced 
Doll to take the position he did, and Nohl had evidence that 
Doll had sold at least 110,000 pounds of pinons to Birdsong 
Brothers in New York. He promptly wrote them asking for 
details of the shipments, but they refused and then promptly 
filed a claim against Bond & Nohl. The claim received a cold 
reception at Espanola. At this point Bond went to work in 
earnest. He wrote letters to forty-seven fruit and nut dealers 
in New York, San Francisco, Chicago, Los Angeles, and St. 
Louis asking for information on pinon transactions with 
Doll. Most of the inquiries were fruitless, but one dealer in 
New York City reported that they had bought 240,000 pounds 
of pinons from Doll at prices ranging up to nine cents per 
hundred. 

Although Doll had sold at least 350,000 pounds of pinons, 
he still didn’t pay Bond his share of the profits, and by May, 
1915, Bond was about willing to settle for $1,000 out of sheer 
exasperation. Settlement was made shortly thereafter, but 
Bond paid the attorneys’ fee of $250.7 Referring mildly to 
Doll’s “cussedness,” Bond commented: “We are glad to know 
that Charlie realizes that he has acted dishonorably in this 
matter and that he is truly repentant. I just wish to say to 
you, that we intend to overlook this unkindness on Charlie’s 
part to a very large extent.” ”! 

It is apparent from an examination of the sales data in 
Table 37, supra, that a large part of the sales were on credit. 
Terms of sale on staple items were usually 2 per cent for cash 
in ten days, but on at least one occasion a customer deducted 
a cash discount on an invoice that was ten months old. He 
didn’t get away with it.*? 

All the stores in the Bond system sold a great deal of their 


20. Letter Book No. 56, November 20, 1914, p. 104; ibid., November 26, 1914, p. 149; 
ibid., December 2, 1914, p. 184; ibid., December 7, 1914, p. 240; ibid., December 17, 1914, 
p. 309 ; ibid., December 29, 1914, p. 392; ibid., January 27, 1915, p. 610; ibid., January 30, 
1915, p. 644; Letter Book No. 57, March 9, 1915, p. 314; ibid., March 10, 1915, pp. 344- 
348 ; ibid., March 15, 1915, pp. 368ff. ; ibid., March 17, 1915, p. 388; ibid., March 18, 1915, 
p. 424; ibid., April 5, 1915, p. 520; Letter Book No. 58, May 19, 1915, p. 198; ibid., June 
1, 1915, p. 639 ; ibid., June 1, 1915, p. 346. 

21. Letter Book No. 58, June 1, 1915, p. 342. 

22. Letter Book No. 56, February 2, 1915, p. 689; Letter Book No. 50, October 11, 
1913, p. 36. 
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merchandise on credit, of course, and it was standard prac- 
tice to value the receivable to reflect anticipated collectibles. 
From 1900 they were valued at ninety cents on the dollar, 
but in 1907 the valuation of accounts receivable was reduced 
to 85 per cent of book value. Thereafter, the offset against 
receivables varied percentagewise from year to year, being 
as high as 20 per cent and as low as 10 per cent.”* These varia- 
tions resulted from a careful and realistic analysis of the 
receivables for the purpose of determining exactly which ones 
would and which ones probably would not be collected. 

A great deal can be learned about a man by observing the 
way in which he conducts one of the most sensitive aspects of 
his business—credit. Frank Bond recognized the importance 
of collecting those sums which were due him, yet he mani- 
fested a great deal of patience and understanding as he pur- 
sued his due. Respect for his own rights was interwoven with 
his respect for the dignity and honor of his customers and 
friends. He utilized both the Bradstreet Company and the 
R. G. Dun Company for special investigations and as his 
main source of credit reference.** Collections were normally 
handled directly, but instances did sometimes arise that made 
the services of attorneys, collection agents, or investigators 
desirable. Early in 1915, for instance, Frank Bond was in- 
formed that Alfredo Lucero, of Santa Cruz, had mortgaged 
his merchandise stock for which he had not yet paid Bond & 
Nohl. Bond demanded immediate settlement of the account, 
whereupon Lucero denied that the stock was mortgaged. The 
Bradstreet and Dun companies were asked to investigate the 
facts, absolving Lucero.” 

These concerns were also asked upon occasion to make 
collections,”* although relatively complex collection problems 
were sometimes handled more directly. On one occasion R. M. 
Willis of Carson, New Mexico, had fallen behind in his ac- 


23. Records, loc. cit. 

24. Propositions received from other companies not known personally by Bond were 
given scant consideration if they were not listed with Dun or Bradstreet. Letter Book 
No. 58, June 1, 1915, p. 350. 

25. Letter Book No. 57, February 25, 1915, p. 210; ibid., February 27, 1915, pp. 
234-235. 

26. Ibid., February 27, 1915, p. 234. 
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count, and Frank Bond undertook to help him find a buyer 
for some water-soaked and alkali-covered ranch property so 
that Willis could pay his account. Bond finally accepted with 
some reluctance the deed to the ranch and continued to search 
for a buyer.**7 The American Adjusting Company in San 
Francisco, California, was used occasionally for collecting 
notes and accounts as also were attorneys.”* Judge Julius C. 
Gunter in Denver, Colorado, collected some of the largest 
notes that were handled, and Benjamin M. Read in Santa Fe 
did some collection work. 

Judge Read handled one assignment concerning the col- 
lection of a number of small accounts receivable that Bond 
& Nohl acquired along with the stock of the Seligman Dry 
Goods Company from Adolf Seligman of Santa Fe. They were 
turned over to Read for collection on a percentage basis, and 
the petty ledger was forwarded to him. Some difficulty arose, 
however, when Seligman made some strenuous efforts to 
collect the accounts himself even though they were no longer 
his. Bond referred the matter to E. A. Johnson, an attorney 
with Renehan and Wright, but later Bond addressed himself 
directly to Seligman, stating that he was sorry to hear of his 
condition and saying that: “It has never been our policy to 
push any man to the wall. I would suggest that you do not 
worry about these little matters and I surely hope that your 
financial condition may improve.” ”® 

Notwithstanding Bond’s usual caution, a gypsy by the 
name of Alejandro Nicholas walked into the store one day 
and presented an endorsed check for $8.92 in payment of 
some goods. The air in the store must have been somewhat 
strained when it became necessary for Bond to write the 
First National Bank in Santa Fe asking them to cancel Bond 
& Nohl’s endorsement, collect from the gypsy, and return the 
check.*° 

Frank Bond was always willing to cooperate as much as 


27. Letter Book No. 58, May 1, 1915, p. 18; ibid., May 7, 1915, p. 86; ibid., May 19, 
1915, p. 196 ; ibid., June 11, 1915, p. 465. 

28. Letter Book No. 57, April 12, 1915, p. 600; ibid., April 29, 1915, p. 701. 

29. Letter Book No. 58, May 15, 1915, p. 137; ibid., May 21, 1915, p. 248; ibid., June 
7, 1915, p. 430; ibid., June 14, 1915, p. 510. 

30. Ibid., June 14, 1915, p. 486. 
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possible with deserving people who sincerely worked to get 
themselves out of difficulty, and upon receipt of a ten-dollar 
payment from Jose Quintana, Bond wrote to him: “If you 
continue paying on your note right along we will help you 
out some on the interest.” *! 

Possibly the most interesting, frustrating, and colorful 
collection problem that ever faced the respectable pillars of 
business in the offices of Bond & Nohl concerned two irascible 
spinsters who lived together on a ranch located about six 
miles south of Espanola—the Misses Bryan and True. Frank 
Bond was wary of these two testy ladies as early as 1907 
when he warned C. L. Pollard: “There is no use having any 
Quixotic ideas in regard to this lady [Miss True]. She has 
taken advantage of your friendship.” ** By late 1914 they had 
accumulated an overdue account with Bond & Nohl amount- 
ing to $1,000 for which they gave their note.* The note finally 
became as badly in arrears as were the accounts in the first 
place, and the note was turned over to Renehan and Wright 
for collection. The attorneys prepared suit to be served on the 
two choleric delinquents by F. A. Geis, Bond’s stenographer. 
Thereupon Miss True paid $250, with the result that Judge 
Wright was asked to hold the suit in abeyance until the first 
of the year when the note would be paid. In January, when 
they had not paid the balance, Nohl asked that judgment be 
entered against them in accordance with their agreement 
when the suit was postponed. Shortly thereafter, then, a 
check was received; this was followed by another payment 
which, however, was in the form of a check payable only on 
condition that the suit not be prosecuted. By the end of Janu- 
ary they were trying to collect the attorney’s fee from Miss 
True. In February they complained that nothing had been 
done and asked A. B. Renehan to force another payment. By 
the end of March the perplexed Bond and Nohl were wonder- 
ing what to do next. They wrote Miss True warning that she 
had until April 3 to pay the balance, and to the relief of all 
a few days later Judge Wright must have had a stern session 


31. Ibid., May 18, 1915, p. 160. 
32. Letter Book No. 6, September 17, 1907. 
33. Interview with J. E. Davenport. 
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with Miss True for he reported that he had adjusted the 
matter satisfactorily. This, however, was not to be. In May, 
Nohl complained to his attorneys that they hadn’t yet re- 
ceived anything from Miss Clara D. True or Miss Bryan, and 
in June a judgment was finally taken against Miss True who 
promptly appealed to Frank Bond for just sixty days’ more 
time in which to pay the balance which was now down to 
$550. He agreed. In August, after the sixty days were past, 
Miss True tried another tack. She wrote directly to Frank 
Bond, lodging complaints against Louis Nohl. Bond replied: 


I look for Mr. Nohl to be here Saturday of this week, and you 
can take up this matter with him, or if you prefer to leave a 
message with me I will surely see that it is promptly delivered 
to him. . . . I take no part whatever in the management of 
this business, except as regards the purchase of sheep and 
wool. I do not interfere with Mr. Nohl one particle, and we 
adopt the same policy with all our managers. We look to them 
solely for results. 

It has always been the policy of Bond & Nohl Company 
and all the Bond stores to treat everybody honorably, cour- 
teously and considerately, and I should hate to think that you 
have been treated otherwise. You know that we would not 
intentionally do you an injustice and that we fully appreciate 
your good will and friendship.*4 


In September, Bond tried to shake her off again by asking 
that further correspondence be addressed to the Bond & Nohl 
Company. The matter was finally cleared up sometime later 
that year when Miss True’s foreman was driving a herd of 
her cattle northward through Espanola. John Davenport, 
determined to settle the matter, simply seized the cattle and 
closed the account.*® 

Some minor activity in hides and pelts produced small 
profits, but they never exceeded $1,000 a year. The same is 
true of a number of miscellaneous minor profit-producing 
transactions that occasionally occurred outside the merchan- 
dise business such as interest, collection of old accounts, divi- 
dends on stock owned, etc. 


34. Letter Book No. 59, August 26, 1915, p. 506. 
35. Letter Book No. 56, passim; Letter Book No. 57, passim; Letter Book No. 58, 
passim ; Letter Book No. 59, passim; interview with J. E. Davenport. 
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The buying and selling of wool was generally handled by 
G. W. Bond & Bro. and later by Frank Bond. However, Bond 
& Nohl was a party to the Bond-Warshauer wool agree- 
ment,** and while outside wool activity was not extensive, 
some wool profits were earned as revealed in Table 39. 


TABLE 39 
BOND & NOHL WOOL PROFITS 


Year Amount 


1909 . ee shes veveeeeeee-e $7,003.69 
1910 . = dees ; 1,852.47 
| Le UC, 


1912 . sitll aires sidendonieiih 6,411.85 
1913 . ditions = 00 


1914 . pein - hice 365.61 
1915 . anit : ticeataiden 4,251.31 


Bond & Nohl was Frank Bond’s sheep trading agency, 
but G. W. Bond & Bro. owned all the rented sheep except 
those owned by the other stores. Bond & Nohl seems to have 
had no sheep out on rent with partidarios. On the other hand, 
after Bond & Nohl was organized and took over the sheep 
trading and feeding operations, G. W. Bond & Bro. discon- 
tinued all sheep except on the rental side. 

All sheep trading and winter feeding was carried on by 
Bond & Nohl in a three-way partnership with Fred War- 
shauer in Antonito, Colorado, and E. S. Leavenworth in 
Wood River, Nebraska. Under the terms of this arrangement, 
Leavenworth received half the profits, Warshauer one-fourth, 
and Bond & Nohl one-fourth.*? Since Frank and George Bond 
each owned one-third of Bond & Nohl, they each then realized 
only one-twelfth of the profits on sheep. Fred Warshauer 
bought all his sheep for joint account with Bond & Nohl and 
divided his profits evenly with them, so the Bonds by virtue 
of their ownership each received one-sixth of the profits on 
Warshauer’s trading.** Leavenworth operated the feeding 
ranch at Wood River, Nebraska, and the records leave no 


36. Supra, chap. iii. 
37. Letter Book No. 6, September 19, 1910. 
38. Ibid. 
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indication that he engaged in any sheep trading, at least 
insofar as the Bonds were concerned. 

It appears that the Bond-Warshauer-Leavenworth agree- 
ment did not come into existence until about 1908, for prior 
to that time feeding and trading accounts were maintained 
with Corlett, Everitt, Leavenworth alone, Antonio Lopez, 
L. C. Butscher, and Ed Sargent.*® Fred Warshauer died in 
1913, and Leavenworth’s health broke down the following 
year, so the probable pericd of the agreement appears to 
have been from 1908 until about 1913; but Bond & Nohl con- 
tinued after that time to split sheep profits with the 
Warshauer-McClure Sheep Company, dealing then with Will 
McClure.* 

The Bond & Nohl sheep profits are shown in Table 40 
for the period through 1915. In order to approximate the 
total profits on sheep trading activities after giving effect 
to the joint agreements, the Bond & Nohl profits are extended 
by appropriate factors. 


TABLE 40 
NET PROFITS ON SHEEP TRADING 


(even dollars) 


Year Bond & Nohl Factor Total 
Profits Profits 


1906 $ 8,149 
1907 6,755 
1908 2,552 
1909 14,078 
1910 6,893 
1911 (2,714) 
1912 11,138 
1913 4,688 
1914 3,922 7,844 
1915 7,112 14,224 


a. The 1911 loss is somewhat open to question because it results from the fact that 
the profits on the 1911 lambs sales were not realized until 1912 plus the inclusion as an 
expense something over $5,000 in unidentified sheep feeding costs that possibly should 
have been charged to the feeding accounts rather than to the 1911 sheep schedule. 


$16,298 
13,510 
10,298 
56,312 
27,572 

(10,856) ® 
44,552 
18,752 


nn & & & & & & PO PO 


The handling of large numbers of sheep had its physical 
difficulties as well as the problems inherent in the crude mar- 


39. Records, loc. cit. 
40. Letter Book No. 53, July 23, 1914, p. 439. 
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ket analysis of the day and in the financing of sheep trading. 
Sheep were trailed from their origin to the shipping points 
where they were loaded into freight cars. Up to the turn of 
the century sheep trading had been done by the head, but the 
practice changed about that time to selling them by weight,*! 
so the sheep had to be weighed as well as counted prior to 
loading them aboard the cars. For these purposes, Bond & 
Nohl maintained a camp house, scale,*? and.loading pens at 
Servilleta which was on the Denver and Rio Grande Railroad 
in Taos County thirty-eight miles due north of Espanola and 
twenty-two miles northwest of Taos.* 

Frank Bond frequently supervised the loading operations 
personally, arising about three o’clock in the morning to lead 
the crews himself. He is clearly remembered for the furious 
pace he kept, and it is recalled that he never slowed down 
all day long below a fast dogtrot.** Loading sheep demanded 
advance arrangements with the railroad to have cars avail- 
able, and these arrangements provide us with the only indica- 
tion of the number of sheep traded by Bond & Nohl. In 
October, 1913, the requirement was for thirty railroad cars 
per day at the Servilleta shipping point for three successive 
days. At about three hundred head per car, this one shipment 
numbered approximately 27,000 head of sheep—and 1913 
was a hard year.* 

Handling sheep involved other difficulties too. Sheep not 
only have more different kinds of parasites than any other 
domestic animal, but also suffer more serious effects from 
them. They have stomach worms, nodular worms in the in- 
testines, tapeworms, flukes, and the particularly repulsive 
head grubs that afflict feeder lambs.*® New Mexico was par- 
ticularly honored with a disease known as the trembles or 


41. Wentworth, op. cit., p. 362. Pricing and selling was by weight; contracting was 
done by the head but with restrictions as to maximum, minimum, and average weights. 

42. Two Fairbanks-Morse scales of six tons capacity each. Letter Book No. 56, 
December 3, 1914, p. 203. 

43. U. S., Department of the Interior, G. L. O., Map of Territory of New Mezico, 
1903. 

44. Interview with John F. McCarthy, Taos, New Mexico, January 10, 1958. 

45. Letter Book No. 50, October 11, 1913, p. 40; ibid., October 16, 1913, p. 81; ibid., 
October 20, 1913, p. 105. 

46. Wentworth, op. cit., p. 463. 
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alkaline disease that was caused by eating goldenrod.*? Sore 
lips, too, were a source of worry, and in 1914 more than 900 
of Bond’s sheep on feed in Nebraska were afflicted, with some 
losses.** In addition to these parasites, there was foot-rot 
which reached its climax in 1906 and scab, or mange, which 
is the widest spread, oldest, and most prevalent of all sheep 
diseases. This malady, that results not only in shedding of 
wool but also in death to the animal, was not effectively con- 
trolled until about the turn of the century when the use of 
nicotine or lime-sulphur dips was found to be effective.*® 
The New Mexico Sheep Sanitary Board, organized in 
1897, established and maintained scab control in New Mex- 
ico, and in 1899 Solomon F. Luna of Los Lunas, W. S. Prager 
of Roswell, and Harry F. Lee of San Mateo were elected presi- 
dent, vice-president, and secretary, respectively. At the same 
time, fifty inspectors were appointed with the duty of in- 
specting every flock in their county annually and with the 
power to quarantine infected sheep and inspect all incoming 
and outgoing sheep. G. W. Bond, then in Wagon Mound, and 
Frank Bond in Espanola, were among these inspectors,” and 
since this was mostly an actual working job, additional duties 
devolved upon the brothers, not only in the nature of a public 
service but also in the interest of protecting their own flocks. 
In 1904 all the sheep in the Territory were ordered 
dipped, the U. S. Department of Agriculture threatened a 
general quarantine of New Mexico,*' and general dipping 
orders were then issued as necessary. Bond & Nohl did not 
support the cost of dipping the flocks of their customers, nor 
indeed did G. W. Bond & Bro. pay for dipping their sheep 
on rent. This was the individual flockmaster’s responsi- 
bility." However, they did, upon request of the inspectors, 
order the necessary materials—sulphur from Gross-Kelly and 
from the state penitentiary at Santa Fe.** There were 


. Ibid. 
8. Letter Book No. 56, December 31, 1914, p. 413. 
9. Wentworth, op. cit., pp. 448-457. 
50. Ibid., pp. 458-459. 
. Letter Book No. 6, August 23, 1904, p. 82. 
52. Letter Book No. 57, March 30, 1915, p. 485. 


8. Ibid., March 23, 1915, p. 437. 
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other minor chores for Bond too. In order to reach the nearest 
dipping plant, the flocks sometimes had to cross National 
Forest Land, and so Bond usually arranged for the necessary 
crossing permits.** After 1909, however, Bond & Nohl owned 
and operated their own sheep dipping plant at Espanola.* 
Last, but not least of the sheepman’s woes was the 
weather. The hard winter of 1914-1915 cost the growers 
about 30 per cent of the ewes in the Espanola area. Bond lost 
1,777 sheep in Sandoval county and 1,500 more as far south 
as Bernalillo County. The vast Navajo country to the west 
was hard hit too. John Davenport estimated that losses in 
the area north of Cabezon might run upwards of 10,000, and 
Frank Bond had Walter Connell privately look into the pos- 
sibility of buying up the sheep pelts that would result.°° 
Normal sheep trading contemplated buying sheep and 
lambs in the spring and selling them in the fall at a profit, 
both purchase and sale being started in the spring and con- 
tinuing in diminishing degree through the summer. Sheep 
received in the fall were immediately shipped out to the 
buyers, but it was also frequently profitable to hold lambs 
over, fatten them on feed during the winter months, and sell 
them early the following year. Indeed, winter feeding was 
a very important operation in the Bond scheme of things. 
The earliest positive indication of sheep being fed during 
the winter was at the end of 1894 when the Wagon Mound 
store had sheep on feed at Ft. Collins, Colorado. However, 
G. W. Bond & Bro. had a very small sheep investment at the 
end of 1893 which, being at the end of December, must have 
represented sheep on feed although probably not in formal 
feed lots. As early as 1902 sheep were being fed with C. B. 
Reynolds in Nebraska, and during the winter of 1906-1907 
Bond & Nohl fed sheep jointly with four others. The follow- 


54. Letter Book No. 59, August 11, 1915, p. 379. 

55. Records, loc. cit. 

56. Letter Book No. 57, March 9, 1915, p. 311; ibid., April 28, 1915, p. 700; Letter 
Book No. 58, May 18, 1915, p. 169; Letter Book No. 59, August 7, 1915, p. 340. 

Sheep losses in New Mexico were reported to have been as high as 40 per cent during 
the winter of 1904-1905, and the editor of The American Shepherd's Bulletin was highly 
critical of sheep handling in the state. He commented: 

“If ... [the] sheep owners would try the experiment of providing adequate feed and 
shelter for their flocks, the result might be very interesting."’ The American Shepherd's 
Bulletin, X, No. 4 (April, 1905), 394 (18). 
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ing year they had their first joint feeding account with E. S. 
Leavenworth. 

In 1909 the Bonds acquired a 270-acre ranch at Wood 
River, Nebraska, for winter sheep feeding,®” but the invest- 
ment was carried on Frank Bond’s personal books and not 
by Bond & Nohl even though the latter was Frank Bond’s 
feeding agency. During these years Bond & Nohl fed sheep 
at Wood River with four men—E. S. Leavenworth, W. C. 
Scott, H. M. Russell, and H. S. Eaton. Wood River, however, 
was being used extensively by New Mexico sheep men for 
winter feeding long before the Bonds bought their ranch 
there; 11,500 head were shipped out of Santa Fe in Novem- 
ber, 1904, for the feed lots in Wood River,®* but the extent 
to which Bond participated in Wood River feeding at that 
time is undisclosed. 

In addition to the ranch property, other feed lots were 
rented from the Dawson County National Bank in Lexington, 
Nebraska, for the modest sum of fifty dollars a year.®® These 
were the lots used by H. M. Russell where in 1914-1915 he fed 
8,801 sheep and 19 goats. 

The winter of 1914-1915 was typical of winter feeding 
even though it was by no means the biggest. Indeed, in 
August Frank Bond indicated that he would not feed many 
sheep that winter because he feared that prices would drop 
after the war. The United States had not yet been drawn 
into the war, and the general opinion in northern New Mex- 
ico was that the war would not last more than three months, 
or six months at the outside. But Bond did feel that if the war 
lasted until after the sheep market in the spring, feeding 
could be profitable. The belief that it would in fact last must 
have developed for he did finally feed about 28,000 head of 
sheep in Nebraska that winter.” 

Clay, Robinson and Company was a livestock commission 


57. Letter Book No. 6, March 16, 1910. 

58. ““‘The largest shipment of sheep that ever left Santa Fe at one time was sent to 
Wood River, Neb., Nov. 7, [1904] over the Denver & Rio Grande. They were driven into 
the city and filled 36 cars, being 7,000 in number. About 4,500 more head were driven 
over the Santa Fe Central for the same destination the next day, coming from Estancia.” 
The American Shepherd's Bulletin, IX, No. 12 (December, 1904), 1306 (98). 

59. Letter Book No. 59, August 31, 1915, p. 545. 

60. Letter Book No. 55, August 25, 1914, p. 7; ibid., October 21, 1914, p. 625. 
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firm in Denver, operated by John Clay, Charles H. Robinson, 
and William H. Forrest, which began discounting livestock 
paper with the First National Bank of Chicago not long after 
the Bonds came to New Mexico and through which Frank 
Bond financed much of his winter feeding.*' In order to 
finance his feeding in the winter of 1914, Bond borrowed 
$65,000 from that firm at 9 per cent interest® and agreed to 
ship them all the sheep on feed the following spring. The 
notes securing feeding advances were signed by the feeder, 
but Bond endorsed them. They were paid in sheep, the note 
being credited with each shipment until they were paid. Sub- 
sequent credits were deposited directly to the Bond & Nohl 
account in the Pueblo Bank.® 

The feeding with H. M. Russell and W. C. Scott in 1914 
was divided into thirds—equal interests being held by Bond 
& Nohl, the Warshauer-McClure Sheep Company, and the 
G. W. Bond & Bro. Mercantile Company in Encino. The 
Leavenworth feeding was shared in by Bond & Nohl for only 
one-sixth, an equal share being held by Warshauer-McClure, 
and a two-thirds interest by E. S. Leavenworth who had 
11,000 sheep on feed. 

Feeding large flocks of sheep during the winter was ex- 
pensive,® and it required careful attention to matters of 
purchasing corn, prairie hay, or alfalfa to feed them. Indeed, 
buying feed could easily make the difference between profit 
and loss on the winter gamble.®** For these purchases the 


61. Wentworth, op. cit., p. 439. 

62. Bond protested that this rate was too high in view of the size of his feeding 
operation. He asked Clay, Robinson & Co. for 7 per cent money and the following year 
they did even better than that, offering feeding advances at 6 per cent. Letter Book No. 
57, February 8, 1915, p. 13; Letter Book No. 59, p. 472. 

63. Letter Book No. 57, February 17, 1915, p. 159. 

64. Letter Book No. 55, October 21, 1914, p. 625; Letter Book No. 56, December 4, 
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the arrangements at the working level: 
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feeder wrote checks as necessary against an account replen- 
ished by Bond & Nohl, and these were charged to his feeding 
account.*’ In this way it was possible for Bond to know quite 
accurately what the feeder was or was not doing. An example 
of this type of management control is encountered in 1914 
when Bond had sheep on feed with W. C. Scott. Observing 
the charges that were made to the feeding account, he noted 
that Scott was lagging in his feed purchases. Bond launched 
an incessant round of exhortations in an effort to get Scott 
to buy his feed. It proved such a source of aggravation that 
after Scott’s account was closed in the spring Bond discon- 
tinued feeding with him for good even though the account 
netted over $5,000 and Bond himself was quite satisfied with 
the showing.® 

This was also the last winter of feeding with Leaven- 
worth. His health had been worsening for some time and 
Bond was so concerned about the matter that he paid Rus- 
sell’s expenses and had him go visit Leavenworth on a pretext 
to see just how serious it was.®® Frank was now determined 
to sell the Wood River ranch, for which he asked $36,450,”° 
but it was still on the books at the close of 1915. 

The year-end balances of sheep on feed are outlined in 
Table 41, and the peak years of feeding are revealed to be 
1908 and 1911. In 1908 Bond and Warshauer fed over $100,- 
000 worth of sheep with Leavenworth and slightly more with 
L. C. Butscher. The feeding partners in 1911, when the in- 
vestment reached a peak of $282,615, are not disclosed, but 
undoubtedly the major parts were handled by Leavenworth, 
Russell, and Scott. Since the feeding accounts represent not 
only the cost of sheep but also the feeding expense incurred, 
no attempt is made to interpret these investment data in 
terms of heads of sheep on hand. 

On the mercantile side of Bond & Nohl, salaries accounted 
for the largest expense of the business, averaging between 
$10,000 and $14,000 a year. Based on the general salaries in 


67. Letter Book No. 55, October 12, 1914, p. 456. 

68. Letter Book No. 58, June 1, 1915, p. 353; ibid., June 11, 1915, p. 461; ibid, 
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TABLE 41 
BOND & NOHL SHEEP FEEDING ACCOUNTS 


(even dollars) 
End of Year Amount 
EE A ee iy er na ee Re ee RR OTE $ 4,319 
19,381 
222,608 
97,515 
102,803 
282,615 
87,313 
31,596 
125,549 
100,335 


effect, this probably represented about ten or twelve em- 
ployees. Salary levels are illustrated by that paid to Walter 
Connell in 1914 who was employed as a manager in Albu- 
querque at $75 per month, the estimate for his stenographic 
help being $25 per month."! In the same year, however, Bond 
indicated to J. H. McCarthy at Taos that $100 per month 
was a fair salary for a bookkeeper. 

Bond & Nohl kept a male stenographer in the office to take 
care of the voluminous correspondence necessary to the 
business as well as to serve Frank Bond. Clerks also were 
necessary in the store, and care was taken to see that one or 
two of them were natives.”? In addition to a manager, book- 
keeper, stenographer, and clerks, it was necessary to employ 
general handymen, warehouse clerks, laborers, and an assist- 
ant manager of sorts to handle collections, act as general fore- 
man and trusted lieutenant. This latter position was occupied 
for many years by Leandro Martinez who left in 1913,7* but 
he was replaced by John E. Davenport, whose father, Clar- 
ence E. Davenport, had been associated with the Bonds in the 
Forbes Wool Company in Trinidad and later with the G. W. 
Bond & Bro. Mercantile Company in Encino. This position 
was generally known as “outside man” and included the area 
of responsibility associated with inspecting sheep, buying 


1. Letter Book No. 58, July 17, 1914, p. 382. 
2. Letter Book No. 57, March 10, 1915, p. 319. 
8. Letter Book No. 50, December 19, 1913, p. 599. 
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from the growers, receiving sheep, contracting for wool, and 
similar functions. 

Employees were treated fairly, but by no means lavishly. 
In 1909 the stenographer was paid $75 a month with the 
promise of more if he would learn Spanish. Bookkeepers and 
stenographers were usually recruited from out of town, but 
the prospective employee paid his own moving expenses.** 
Hours were long for the store employees, the store usually 
being open six days a week and closing at ten o’clock in the 
evening.” 

The Bond secretaries undoubtedly earned their salaries 
in full for Frank Bond was a prolific correspondent and like- 
wise expected others to be. He maintained a strict policy of 
answering letters promptly, and the following quotations 
make his position on the matter perfectly clear: 


When I write you about any matter requiring an answer 
I expect you to sit down and answer that letter that same eve- 
ning of the day you receive the letter, so that I will get an 
answer promptly. It takes no longer to answer it .. . than it 
does a week or ten days from then. . . . Every letter we get is 
answered in the very next mail and if we are going to continue 
to do business together, I surely want you to adopt this as one 
of your rules, as there is nothing more annoying to me than 
to have a man fail to answer my letters promptly, in fact 
rather than continually be annoyed this way, I would stop 
doing business with him.76 


and again: 


If [business letters] are not answered immediately, it shows 
that the party receiving them is very sloppy in his methods of 
doing business. If a man is in business and is too sick to answer 
letters he should have one of his men answer them. If you had 
no intention of answering my letters, I surely intended to get 
in touch with somebody who would, even if I had to hire him. 
There is nothing this side of heaven or hell that annoys me 
more than to have a man fail to answer a letter in which I 
have asked him for a little information that would take him 
less than two minutes to write me. You say you have done the 
74. Letter Book No. 6, August $1, 1909. 


75. Interview with John F. McCarthy. 
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best you could under the circumstances. I want to say to you 
that if I should get a business letter from you, a letter asking 
for information, no matter how sick I was somebody would 
answer that letter in the next mail or that somebody would 
be very sorry he had not attended to it. . . . I certainly hope 
that you will sit down and answer my letters the day you get 
them provided they require an answer. ...I presume you 
will regard this as a very mean letter, it is not however I as- 
sure you I merely wish to impress on you that you have 
annoyed me very much. Why add to my burdens? I have at 
times tried to lighten yours, and you know that mine is not a 
path of roses. I have a whole lot on my mind all the time. 
Understand that I am always your friend and always will be 
if you will allow me to be.77 


That Frank Bond practiced his own philosophy is clear. 
Whenever he was absent on a trip, which was frequently, 
Louis Nohl replied to all correspondence received. If it was a 
matter upon which Nohl was not in a position to act, the 
letter was answered anyway, advising the correspondent that 
Bond was out of town and that his letter would be handed to 
him upon his return. Office correspondence was in all cases 
promptly attended to, and Nohl even worked on Christmas 


Day, 1914, writing seven letters. Bond was equally energetic 
and once, after a six-week absence in California, he had 
caught up on all his mail the day after his return.”® 

Selection of responsible personnel was made very care- 
fully. In considering one candidate for employment, Frank 
Bond asked A. H. Long: 


What do you know about [him]? How does he impress you? Is 
he honest? Does he speak Spanish? Would you want him for 
an outside man? Would you consider him so valuable that you 
would be willing to give him an interest in the business in 
order to get him? Does he drink? How old is he? Is he a 
worker? Has he got any money of his own? Is he moral? Is he 
married? Is he healthy? Of ordinary intelligence? Know some- 
thing about stock? Experience in trading? Can we absolutely 
trust him? Is he interested in making good? 79 
77. Ibid., p. 542. 


78. Ibid., December 25, 1914, p. 369; Letter Book No. 57, April 6, 1915, p. 537: 
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George Bond was a teetotaler himself and was opposed to 
drinking by others. Consequently, Frank Bond always 
checked out a prospect’s drinking habits even though he 
didn’t feel as strongly about the matter. Frank did, however, 
depend almost entirely on the results of his own inquiries as 
he felt that in general letters of recommendation were cheap 
with most men. On the other hand, his references were 
entirely honest and candid. If the individual deserved a 
good reference, he got one.®* If not, the following example 
illustrates: 


He may have reformed, but we would not do business with 
him again under any circumstances, nor would we care to wish 
him on our worst enemy. Unless he has reformed, his business 
is women, wine, and cards; on the side buys a few sheep and 
cattle with some unfortunate’s money.®! 


Bond was ever interested in affording opportunities for 
deserving men to e: ter the organization, and although the 
managers’ salaries were usually small in relation to those of 
the other employees, he felt that the salaries were not sup- 
posed to be of any great importance, expecting them to make 
their money out of the profits of the business.** Quite beyond 
the obvious advantage of acquiring an interest in a business, 
the managers were permitted to maintain large personal ac- 
counts with the company completely interest-free.** Nohl’s 
account, for instance, started at a modest $1,800 and grew 
steadily so that by the end of 1915 it had swelled to more than 
$30,000. 

At the suggestion of George Bond in 1914, the matter of 
bonding the company employees was introduced for the first 
time, and a decision was made to bond the bookkeepers of all 
the stores for $25,000 each.® This practice was adopted, but 
the bookkeeper in Taos objected to being bonded. The re- 
action was swift. Frank Bond wrote McCarthy: 


. Letter Book No. 55, October 17, 1914, p. 525. 
. Letter Book No. 59, July 30, 1915, p. 269. 

. Letter Book No. 58, June 14, 1915, p. 529. 

. Letter Book No. 50, October 16, 1913, p. 83. 
. Records, loc. cit. 

. Letter Book No. 58, August 21, 1914, p. 685. 
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If he doesn’t want to give a bond just simply fire him and 
tell him that I said so, and I want you to do it right quick. An 
honest man should not hesitate to be under bond, seeing that 
we are paying for the bond, and the fact that he doesn’t seem 
to want to give a bond, does not look good to me.%® 


In addition to the expenses just discussed, there appeared 
other important expense items in 1911 and 1912 when $15,000 
and $20,000 were charged off to cover losses of the Espanola 
Milling and Elevator Company.*? These write-offs account 
for the sharp drop in net profits for those years which may be 
observed in Table 42, and a poor year for sheep and wool is 
largely responsible for the depressed profit in 1913. 

As might be expected in a business of this type, receiv- 
ables were high. In contrast to the stores where sheep and 
wool were combined with the mercantile business, Bond & 
Nohl held the heaviest investment in personal accounts, with 
bills receivable considerably lower. These are shown in Table 
43. Personal accounts were conservatively valued for state- 
ment presentation at 85 or 90 per cent of good value, although 
after 1909 it was the general practice to deduct only those 
accounts actually expected to be uncollectible. While these 


were always considerably below 10 per cent, the actual loss 
experience was so small as to make even these valuations 
highly conservative. 


TABLE 43 
BOND & NOHL MAJOR RECEIVABLES 


(dollars in thousands) 


Year Bills Receivable Personal 
Accounts (Gross) 


1906 $ 3.3 $40.4 
1907 29.0 42.2 
1908 15.4 51.0 
1909 20.7 36.9 
1910 19.1 45.4 
1911 16.3 56.1 
1912 13.4 62.1 
1913 13.2 52.7 
1914 31.9 52.1 
1915 9.8 56.9 


86. Letter Book No. 55, September 7, 1914, p. 142. 
87. Infra, chap. xi. 
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Through 1913 the Real Estate investment of Bond & Nohl 
was slightly over $14,000. However, on May 25, 1914, the 
entire store and contents burned to the ground. Always great 
believers in insurance, Bond formerly had carried only 75 per 
cent coverage, but since the insurance company had allowed 
him to carry full insurance, this had been done.** As a result, 
the fire loss to the business was very small as illustrated by 
Table 44. 

TABLE 44 
BOND & NOHL FIRE, MAY 25, 1914 


Item Value at Time Claim Loss 
of Fire Paid* 


Stock $40,000 $38,000 $2,000 
Building 10,000 10,000 0 
Furniture & Fixtures 4,500 3,500 1,000 

Total $54,500 $51,500 $3,000 


a, By the Liverpool & London & Globe Insurance Company. 


Bond immediately made plans for reconstruction, antici- 
pating a new building with steam heat, electric lights, water, 
and inside toilets. The new store was to be truly worthy of 
the competition springing up in Espanola, for there were at 
least six new ones in progress at that time. The new building 
contract was let to F. W. Schnaufer, and by the latter part of 
August construction was actually under way; the dry goods 
and shoe departments moved into the new building on No- 
vember 1, 1914. This new edifice on the Espanola scene was 
of concrete and measured 125 feet wide by 95 feet long. There 
were three large rooms, one behind the other; the middle 
room was 35 feet deep and 125 feet wide and the other two 
were about 25 feet deep and of the same width. Although the 
building had a fifteen-foot ceiling, the front and rear rooms 
had fourteen-foot ceilings. In the store section there were 
three dark oak counters measuring 28 inches wide and 3714 
feet long, covered with linoleum. Frank Bond ordered a 
knocked-down dressing room for the furnishings department, 
but he had some difficulty with it upon arrival due to the fact 
that it was designed for corner installation and there was no 
corner for it. There was an engine and boiler house complete 

88. Letter Book No. 53, June 23, 1914, p. 99; ibid.. June 29, 1914, p. 170. 
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with a five kilowatt, 115-volt, direct current Fairbanks-Morse 
dynamo for operating the new electric lights, and a boiler to 
operate the steam radiators in the building. A coal house was 
provided to store the coal which was bought by the carload 
and used by the carload too for that matter. In the winter 
of 1914-1915 a forty-ton car of coal lasted less than two 
months.*® 

A number of other assets appeared briefly on the books of 
Bond & Nohl from time to time, reflecting the varied activi- 
ties of the home store. Frequently, of course, these repre- 
sented personal investments of Frank Bond rather than of 
the mercantile store, it frequently being the vehicle for carry- 
ing out his own business transactions. In 1907, for instance, 
almost $11,000 was shown as a receivable from Fred War- 
shauer. Commencing in 1908 and continuing through 1913 a 
small account was carried for the Espanola Bridge. No ex- 
planation of this $1,000 item has been found. Similarly, 
somewhat less than $1,000 was invested in 1907 in the camp 
house and scale at Servilleta and maintained continuously 
throughout the period. In addition, about $3,500 was invested 
in a sheep dipping plant in Espanola in 1911, along with the 
necessary corrals. There was a small school warrant account, 
and a windmill.” 

Some of these extraneous items on the books are minor in 
amount and transitory in nature, and the usage of the ac- 
counts appears to have varied considerably from year to year. 

All the sheep trading and feeding in addition to the mer- 
cantile business would, of course, have severely taxed the 
company had not George and Frank Bond provided consid- 
erable financial support. A considerable part of this financial 
strength was derived from the undivided profits. With a 
minor exception in 1914, the net profits were returned to 
surplus every year.®? Together with the sums contributed by 


89. Letter Book No. 53, June 15, 1914; Letter Book No. 55, August 28, 1914, p. 58; 
ibid., November 1, 1914, p. 643; ibid., p. 680; Letter Book No. 56, November 14, 1914, 
p. 54; ibid., December 2, 1914, p. 188; ibid., February 6, 1915, p. 698; Letter Book No. 58, 
June 7, 1915, p. 454; ibid., June 27, 1915, p. 630; Letter Book No. 59, September 1, 1915, 
p. 576 ; ibid., September 4, 1915, p. 622. 

90. Records, loc. cit. 

91. There was a withdrawal of $4,700 in 1914. 

92. Cf., Tables 42 and 45. 
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the Bonds separately and apart from the capital stock they 
provide an explanation of how such heavy investments could 
be carried by a general mercantile store without seriously 
endangering its financial position. These totals are shown in 
Table 45. 

Although Louis Nohl was manager of the Espanola store 
and was directly responsible for making it show a profit much 
in the same manner as were the other store managers, he was 
in close proximity to Frank Bond’s strong influence and no 
doubt this business was operated more in consonance with the 
Bond philosophy than any other. 

Several merchandising points followed by Bond & Nohl 
are therefore noteworthy, and it is of interest to discover that 
various means were utilized to deliver items to customers in 
the commerce of the day. There is no indication that any local 
delivery of items was carried on within the Espanola area, 
but some pains were taken to get commodities to out-of-town 


TABLE 45 
BOND & NOHL CAPITAL 


(dollars in thousands) 


Year Capital Undivided Due G. W. or Total 
Stock Profits Frank Bond 


1906 $50.0 $ 18.5 $ 39.3 $107.8 
1907 50.0 34.6 65.0 149.6 
1908 50.0 47.3 254.8 352.1 
1909 50.0 76.7 150.4 277.1 
1910 50.0 97.1 137.0 284.1 
1911 50.0 100.5 318.7 469.2 
1912 50.0 108.7 111.5 270.2 
1913 50.0 117.3 31.0 198.3 
1914 50.0 125.6 36.2 211.8 
1915 50.0 137.4 26.0 213.4 


customers. At least one case is on record where a lady in 
Buckman received her regular supply of butter by the simple 
expedient of having the train conductor deliver it to her. 
Following a more modern merchandising trend, an order was 
placed in May, 1915, on the Hinkle-Leadstone Company in 
Chicago for 500 premium catalogues and a supply of coupons 
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and certificates, both in English and in Spanish. The inscrip- 
tion on the back of the catalogue is the only instance of ad- 
vertising by Bond & Nohl that has been observed.®* The A. 
MacArthur Company in Wagon Mound is known to have ad- 
vertised in the local newspaper, El Combate, but this was a 
Spanish language advertisement. Since Bond & Nohl or- 
dered their catalogues furnished in both languages, the back 
was probably printed in Spanish on those copies also. The 
wording provides us with an excellent description of the Bond 
& Nohl business, but with no mention of sheep and wool. It is 
quoted below essentially in the form in which it was ordered: 


BOND AND NOHL CO. 


Dry Goods, Wedding Outfits, Hosiery, Shoes, Men’s Furnishings 
Agricultural Implements and Wagons 
Buggies. 


Also a Full Line of the Best Groceries and Flour 
Our Specialties 


Bain Wagons, McCormick & Deering Mowers and Rakes 
Lion Special Hats, Red Goose School Shoes 


Espanola, N. M. 


With the usual note of caution, an inquiry was also dis- 
patched to R. G. Dun and Company for information about 
the Hinkle-Leadstone Company in order to be sure the pre- 
mium plan was legitimate. Whether or not the premium plan 
was ever put into effect and if so, with what effect, is not 
disclosed. 

The Bond & Nohl store was not only an important sub- 
sistence center but also a clearing house for diverse, unre- 
lated community functions. The Espanola post office was 
located at the store, and Frank Bond was the postmaster.” 
This fact alone would have made the Bond & Nohl premises 
a focus of community interest, but it is doubtful that Frank 
or George Bond permitted a great deal of social intercourse 
of the proverbial cracker-barrel variety in the store. How- 


98. Letter Book No. 55, September 29, 1914, p. 323; Letter Book No. 58, May 28, 
1915, p. 311. 

94. Frank Bond was appointed postmaster at Espanola on August 18, 1887. Cer- 
tificate of appointment, September 28, 1887, Bond Papers, loc. cit. 
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ever, a number of personal and civic functions were certainly 
performed for their customers and for the community. 
George Bond, Frank Bond, and A. MacArthur all spoke fluent 
French as well as Spanish, and they tried to find stenogra- 
phers who understood both English and Spanish.” As a result 
they were called upon to act as interpreters and to write let- 
ters in English for those who spoke only Spanish.** For those 
who didn’t know how to handle claims with insurance com- 
panies they drew drafts through their own accounts; they 
recruited sheepherders, made claims for pensions, helped 
renters apply for grazing permits, and even found a house 
for a Taos professor to rent in Espanola.®? There being no 
newspaper in Espanola, public notices were posted at the 
store, and on at least one occasion when a sheep feeder in 
Colorado needed some men for a month’s employment, Bond 
recruited them through such notices, arranged for their trans- 
portation, collected the fare from the feeder, and charged 
nothing for the service.®* Another time he even arranged to 
advance twenty-five dollars a month to a Wyoming man’s 
estranged wife who lived in Espanola. 

In June, 1914, two thugs attacked Earl Cochran, a night 
watchman at the store, beat him over the head with a six- 
shooter, and left him for dead. They were caught near Dixon, 
New Mexico, and returned to the state penitentiary at Santa 
Fe. Bond retained the Santa Fe law firm of Renehan and 
Wright to prosecute the outlaws; and although he felt it was 
important to see that justice was done, Bond’s inherent aver- 
sion to legal unpleasantness prompted him to arrange for his 
deposition to be submitted to the court rather than answer a 
subpoena to testify in person.’ At about the same time 
Bond made a complaint about a gambling table that was 


95. Interview with Stuart MacArthur, loc. cit.; Letter Book No. 57, March 31, 1915, 
p. 492. No doubt other managers also spoke Spanish. 

96. Letter Book No. 59, July 20, 1915, p. 183. 

97. Letter Book No. 57, April 12, 1915, p. 594; Letter Book No. 58, May 11, 1915, 
Pp. 118; ibid., May 19, 1915, p. 181; ibid., June 2, 1915, p. 376; Letter Book No. 59, 
August 8, 1915, p. 312. 

98. Letter Book No. 58, April 30, 1915, p. 11; ibid., May 6, 1915, p. 61; ibid., May 20, 
1915, p. 205. 

99. Letter Book No. 59, August 23, 1915, p. 464. 

100. Letter Book No. 58, June 22, 1914, p. 97; ibid., June 24, 1914, p. 111; ibid., 
July 1, 1914, p. 208 ; Letter Book No. 58, June 2, 1915, p. 863. 
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being operated in a local saloon, taking care not to become 
implicated himself.1” 

Bond & Nohl’s activities, then, covered the broad front of 
merchandising, commodity speculation, hides, pelts, wool, 
sheep, feeder lambs, feed lot operation, and community serv- 
ice. Frank Bond’s propinquity, of course, permitted him to 
influence the company’s activities in many ways and also to 
utilize it for the administration of his projects or for a me- 
dium of financial support. When this was done, however, it 
redounded to Frank Bond’s financial detriment because any 
profits realized from activities carried by Bond & Nohl were 
shared with the other stockholders whereas those which were 
on his personal books were not. There is no evidence whatso- 
ever that he at any time tried to avoid this consequence. 

In many ways Bond & Nohl was a continuation of the 
original G. W. Bond & Bro. partnership, Louis Nohl assuming 
much of the routine management responsibility and thus 
freeing Bond to devote more of his time to sheep renting as 
well as to the financial and organizational problems asso- 
ciated with his expanding sphere of interest which, in addi- 
tion to sheep and wool, had begun to include investments, 
land management, and even lumbering. 


7. An Adventure in Lumbering 


Born in 1864, C. L. Pollard came to Antonito, Colorado, 
in 1887 at the age of twenty-three as a telegraph operator 
for the Denver and Rio Grande Railroad, later moving suc- 
cessively to Del Norte, Cumbres, Embudo, and Chama. In 
1902 he settled in Espanola, New Mexico, and with two other 
partners founded the firm of Biggs, Pollard, and Graves.’ 
The partnership was short-lived, and the following year, 
1903, the firm became the C. L. Pollard Company, general 
store and dealers in lumber, building material, and fruit 
boxes.” 

The exact date that Frank Bond became associated with 
Pollard cannot be established, but it undoubtedly occurred in 


101. Letter Book No. 57, February 256, 1915, p. 212. 
1. Interview with Rowland C. Pollard, Albuquerque, 1956. 
2. Interview with W. P. Cook, Espanola, June 1, 1957. 
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January or February of 1903, coincidental with the dropping 
out of Biggs and Graves. In addition to dealing in merchan- 
dise and lumber, Pollard was active in the wool business, and 
it was through these wool dealings that the Bond-Pollard 
association began—a stormy relationship that eventually took 
Frank Bond into lumbering operations and court litigation 
that lasted until July 27, 1925.* Bond described Pollard as “a 
very peculiar man, rather an unknown quantity, not well 
balanced, extremely bull-headed. He would prefer to have his 
own way and lose money rather than let the other fellow have 
his way, and by so doing make some money.’’* 

Frank Bond joined Pollard under unusual circumstances. 
He usually went into business with men who had earned his 
respect through a demonstration of the way in which they 
could handle business; in this case the opposite circumstance 
prevailed. Pollard had been actually doing his wool business 
at a loss, and being an aggressive individual willing to operate 
without a profit, he was able to force the Bonds into sacri- 
ficing their profits.» Bond probably recognized a worthy op- 
ponent when he saw one and reasoned that it would be better 
to have him on the same side of the fence. However, the entire 
relationship with Pollard was maintained with the highest 
degree of secrecy. Bond’s interest was not disclosed to Dun or 
Bradstreet, care was taken that other wool men did not know 
that Bond was working with Pollard,® and when it became 
necessary to have a new stock certificate book printed he even 
went so far as to have the printing handled through the First 
National Bank in Santa Fe so that the Bond connection might 
not be revealed.’ 

The capital stock of the company was $38,000, but only 
32,000 shares were issued, and there is evidence to indicate 
that the original holdings were 4,000 shares for C. L. Pollard 
and 28,000 shares for G. W. Bond & Bro., Espanola. It also 
appears that Pollard’s interest was obtained by giving a note 


8. Capital Stock Tax Reports, Bond Papers, loc. cit. 

4. Letter Book No. 6, May 5, 1905. 

5. Ibid. 

6. “This is confidential, as if our wool men knew that we were buying Pollard’s 
wool, it would hurt us both with the trade.”’ Jbid., June 7, 1903. 

7. Ibid., February 20, 1909. 
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for $5,000 to the First National Bank in Santa Fe which was 
endorsed by Bond.® 

The year 1903 was a busy one, events affecting and af- 
fected by Pollard occurring rapidly. On February 7, 1903, 
Frank Bond and his wife, May Anna, bought the Santo Tomas 
Apostol del Rio de las Trampas Grant. This property, com- 
monly referred to as the Trampas Grant, had been granted 
by Spain to Juan D. Arguello and confirmed by Congress on 
June 21, 1860.° The grant comprised 27,481 acres as officially 
surveyed by the Surveyor General of the United States,’° 
and was patented January 26, 1903. The grant included about 
seven small villages and it was partly in Taos County and 
partly in Rio Arriba County, located about twelve miles east 
of the Denver and Rio Grande Railroad siding at Lajoya, 
southeast of Embudo Station, and north of Santa Fe." Con- 
tiguous grant lands were the Santa Barbara on the east and 
the Las Truchas on the south.” 

The actual investment by Frank Bond in this property 
was $17,857.83, and later additions to the investment resulted 
in accumulated costs as shown in Table 46. 


TABLE 46 
TRAMPAS GRANT INVESTMENT 


Year Amount 

1903 . aieadiashanals ---ee++++-17,857.83 
1904 faa .. 24,803.06 
1905 . coi aaianiiiehaaishe ss .. 24,098.88 
1906 . as Re .. 24,207.66 
1907 . ; . 14,811.14 
1912 eres an 106.992 
1913 . ° ; .. 20,000.00 


* Expense 


The ink was hardly dry on his purchase when Bond was 
offered a profit of $10,000 if he would sell the grant. He re- 
fused, but commented: “I never had anything I wouldn’t sell, 


8. Ibid., February 27, 1903. 

9. Records, loc. cit. 

10. Charles F. Coan, however, reports the acreage of this grant as 29,030 acres— 
14,965 acres in Rio Arriba County and 14,065 in Taos County. Coan, op. cit., pp. 474-475. 

11. Records, loc. cit. 

12. U. S., Department of the Interior, G.L.O., Map of Territory of New Mezico, 
1903. 
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so they may induce me to part with it.’”’!* There is little doubt 
but that he lived to regret keeping the grant. 

During this same month of what must have been a frantic 
February, Bond also expressed an interest in buying the 
Santa Barbara Grant which lay just to the east of the Tram- 
pas. Nothing ever came of this thought, but two months later 
he was still thinking about it." 

In March, Frank Bond put the Trampas Grant on the 
market, however. While he opined that it was worth more 
than $1.50 per acre, he felt that the best trade could be made 
by selling it to the United States for scrip, which was selling 
for $5.50 in Colorado.® He approached the U. S. Land Com- 
missioner in Santa Fe and also wrote to the Land Office in 
Washington on the matter, but nothing developed.*® 

Before the spring was out, there had been formed a new 
and short-lived firm which was organized for a lumbering 
operation and called the Bond and Jones Company. Whether 
the Bond and Jones Company ever shipped any lumber is 
doubtful, and by August Bond was sorry he had tried it.?7 It 
was never heard from again. 

During this time the C. L. Pollard Company invested 
$5,000 in the Truchas Lumber Company which operated a 
lumber mill about 5 miles north of Truchas,!* and the com- 
pany began to show signs of being in trouble. There was a 
merchandise investment of less than $15,000 and $10,000 of 
it had not been paid for, with $3,300 of the debt being to 
G. W. Bond & Bro., Espanola. There was a bank overdraft of 
$218.67, and in addition to the $5,000 capital investment in 
the Truchas Lumber Company there were receivables on the 
Pollard books from Truchas amounting to almost $14,000. 
Bond promptly arranged with R. J. Palen for the Santa Fe 


13. Letter Book No. 6, February 20, 1903. 

14. Ibid., February 23, 1903 ; ibid., April 17, 1903. 

15. Ibid., March 25, 1903. 

16. Ibid., March 5, 1903; ibid., April 17, 1903. 

17. Ibid., June 8, 1903 ; ibid., n.d., p. 51. 

18. Interview with R. C. Pollard. 

The town of Truchas was about sixteen miles east of Espanola on the Sendra del 
Rosario Grant. The mill itself, however, seems to have actually been on the Las Truchas 
Grant just to the north. U.S., Department of the Interior, G.L.O., Map of Territory of 
New Mezico, 1903. 
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bank to advance Pollard $5,000 in order to pay some of the 
accounts payable,’® suggesting that the other creditors be 
paid first and then G. W. Bond & Bro. when they were in 
better shape. Bond advised that they try to operate on as 
nearly a cash basis as possible, discounting every invoice, 
and asked Pollard to stay up at the mill. He pointed out that 
the Truchas Lumber Company receivables had to be reduced 
or he would be forced to move in and take it over himself, 
even at the risk of exposing their interest to public view.” 
Shortly thereafter, Brady, who with B. F. Bookhamer was a 
partner in the mill, decided to sell his interest in the Truchas 
Lumber Company for $3,500, and Pollard bought it by pre- 
vailing on Frank Bond to endorse his personal note for $2,000 
in order to do it.*! 

Financial priming of the lumber business now began in 
earnest. In December the $5,000 Pollard note became due and 
could not be paid; in addition the Truchas Lumber Company 
needed $5,000, so Bond underwrote the necessary $10,000 
with the bank in Santa Fe.?* In February, 1904, Pollard had 
again overdrawn his account, and Bond asked the bank to 
keep him advised of Pollard’s activities, at the same time ar- 
ranging for the overdraft to be covered with a note. Less 
than two weeks later, Bond again had to get the Truchas com- 
pany out of trouble by guaranteeing a $14,000 advance by the 
bank. In early March $2,500 more went the same way and in 
addition Bond had to endorse a $1,000 note of the Truchas 
Lumber Company held by B. F. Bookhamer, the other re- 
maining investor in the company after Brady left. In less 
than a week Pollard had again overdrawn his accounts, and 
Bond had to endorse a $6,500 note for the Truchas Lumber 
Company and a $2,500 note for the C. L. Pollard Company to 
cover the overdrafts. This drew unmistakable fire from Bond, 
but a week later he had to give the bank $6,700 more so that 
Pollard could pay his bills.** 


. Letter Book No. 6, October 5, 1903. 
. Ibid., n.d., p. 51; ibid., October 19, 1903. 
21. Ibid., November 3, 1903 ; ibid., November 4, 1903 
22. Ibid., December 9, 1903. 
. Ibid., February 2, 1904; ibid., February 13, 1904; ibid., March 8, 1904; ibid., 
March 9, 1904; ibid., March 12, 1904; ibid., March 15, 1904. 
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In June $10,000 in notes of the Pollard Company and the 
Truchas Company came due, couldn’t be paid, and Bond was 
forced to get them extended ; in August he had to extend notes 
in the amount of $23,000 which Pollard couldn’t meet.** 

By this time the Bond investment in the Truchas Lumber 
Company had climbed to $60,000, and Frank Bond was more 
than just a little annoyed, for Pollard had gone in with two 
men named Brooks and Thompson in a venture to make rail- 
road ties—probably without Bond’s concurrence for he did 
not approve of Thompson at all.*° 

With tongue in cheek, Bond requested Pollard to make up 
a statement and to make it appear as bad as possible so that 
it wouldn’t be as bad as it looked,” and then in an effort to 
prevent further losses due to the loose credit policy, Bond had 
Pollard send a letter to each of his customers asking them to 
pay their accounts. 

Despite the difficulty involved in keeping the Pollard and 
Truchas businesses on a sound financial footing, the profit 
showing for 1904 was fairly satisfactory,*? and in May of the 
following year an agreement was signed which provided that 
so long as the Bonds controlled the C. L. Pollard Company 
and so long as C. L. Pollard was general manager and con- 
tinued to hold 4,000 shares of stock, these 4,000 shares would 
be entitled to receive one-third of the net profits although 
they only represented one-eighth of the outstanding shares.** 
Although profit-sharing was a common practice in the Bond 
system, this was a peculiar arrangement. The impatient tenor 
of Frank Bond’s correspondence with Pollard bearing over- 
tones of discord, only serves to deepen the mystery of this 
generous contract. 

In view of a new law requiring that the names of the offi- 
cers and directors be filed with the Secretary of State after 
each annual meeting, and on account of their desire to main- 
tain the esoteric nature of their association with Pollard, a 


24. Ibid., June 8, 1904; ibid., August 15, 1904; ibid., August 16, 1904; ibid., August 
17, 1904. 

25. Ibid., August 15, 1904; ibid., August 16, 1904. 

26. Ibid., August 15, 1904. 

27. However, actual figures are nut available. 

28. Letter Book No. 6, May 5, 1905. 
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problem arose because three officers were necessary and two 
of the three stockholders were Bonds. Obviously a report 
under these circumstances would divulge the combination. 
So perhaps because of this or perhaps through the normal 
progress of the business, F. R. Frankenburger, who had been 
in charge of the lumber mill commissary,” was brought into 
the company holding 2,000 shares of stock. He undoubtedly 
already knew of the Bond’s interest in the business. One ad- 
ditional stockholder was necessary; and since R. J. Palen of 
the First National Bank in Santa Fe had for a long time been 
a confidant of Frank Bond and knew all about the arrange- 
ment, he was issued one share of stock and made vice-presi- 
dent. C. L. Pollard was president, and Frankenburger was 
secretary-treasurer.*® In this way the Bond stockholdings 
were completely concealed. 

The absence of correspondence with the Pollard and 
Truchas companies from May, 1905, to September, 1907, is 
probably more indicative of records having been lost than it 
is of the sudden cessation of problems. That credit policies 
were still worrisome is indicated by Frank Bond’s caution to 
Pollard at that time to beware of Miss Clara True who owed 
$1,500 to Pollard and his advice to secure it with a mortgage 
on the Daganett Ranch. However, Bond at the same time 
indicated that the mill was no longer operating at a loss.*" 

On June 20, 1907, the Trampas Grant was sold to the Las 
Trampas Lumber Company, a corporation organized on June 
11, 1907, for the purpose of buying the grant.** The selling 
price is unknown, as are the original stockholders of the 
company, but a mill was set up at Trampas, New Mexico, for 
the production of railroad ties, poles, piling, and lumber.** 
Certain covenants of reservation in the title, however, led to 
litigation which some years later brought the Trampas Grant 
back to the Bond bailiwick. 

With the Trampas Grant out of the way, the C. L. Pollard 
Company continued its lumber and merchandise business 
99. Interview with J. E. Davenport. 

30. Letter Book No. 6, May 5, 1905. 

31. Ibid., September 17, 1907. 


$2. Tax Return, Bond Papers, loc. cit. 
83. Records, loc. cit. 
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unencumbered, but by March of the following year, 1908, 
difficulties with C. L. Pollard reached their peak, resulting 
in one of Frank Bond’s explosions which, though rare, were 
usually as violent as they were justified. Pollard had become 
indebted to the company fairly heavily on his drawing ac- 
count. He also owned the Herrera Building which, as a result 
of a conversation with Frank Bond, he applied on his note. 
Bond had suggested that he might do this. However, Pollard 
must have sold it to the company for an exorbitant price 
for Bond accused him of either not knowing right from wrong 
or of intentionally trying to take an undue advantage. He 
pointed out that Pollard had bought the building originally 
with company money without consulting the Bonds, and hav- 
ing done this in a period of deficit had therefore effectively 
used capital funds to buy it for himself. In suggesting that 
Pollard apply the building on his account or on his note, 
nothing was said about the price, but Frank Bond supposed 
that “a man of your intelligence and fair-mindedness would 
certainly do the right thing which was to turn it over at cost 
less whatever rent has been collected on it.”** He said that 
they certainly did not want the building but did want the 
cash back that Pollard took out of the business to buy it with 
and that he would accept the building on no other terms. 
Otherwise, Pollard could keep the building and pay his debts 
plus interest on the money. “Furthermore,” he wrote, “as 
you are having to play at high-handed finance we must ask 
you to at once protect us on the note you owe us for $7,000.” * 
He asked Pollard to hypothecate enough of his insurance poli- 
cies to do this and then demanded that he confine his living 
expenses to his salary and discontinue drawing money out, 
asserting that if the Bonds did that the company would be 
bankrupt. Bond directed Pollard to discontinue all logging 
for good and to confine himself exclusively to the mercantile 
business. He concluded his screed by saying: “We will have 
no friction in business, things must run smoothly, and our 


policy must be the one which will govern the business from 
now on.” %¢ 

34. Letter Book No. 6, March 1, 1908. 

35. Ibid. 

86. Ibid. 
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Proving that he meant business, Frank Bond notified R. 
J. Palen to give Pollard no more credit, and shortly after- 
wards he refused to guarantee a $5,000 note.*? Amidst this, 
Bond in writing to E. H. Leavenworth in Wood River, Ne- 
braska, said that the G. W. Bond & Bro. Company had suf- 
fered a severe loss, a loss too big to advertise, and that he had 
had a severe jolt to his faith in human nature, adding that 
although he thought people were honest, he was sometimes 
wrong.** 

Two months later Bond endorsed a $5,000 note for Pollard. 

In January, 1909, Frank Bond found that the credit poli- 
cies still left something to be desired, and he found it neces- 
sary to make an independent inquiry into a matter concerning 
a customer who had received $1,200 worth of lumber on 
credit.*® On March 1, without Bond’s concurrence, a large 
shipment of lumber was sent to McPhee and McGinnity, Den- 
ver lumber dealers. This sale was made on credit, the account 
not to be paid until July 1 at which time they could eitner take 
another sixty days or take a 2 per cent discount. This ar- 
rangement prevented the payment of notes due to the Santa 
Fe bank, and in addition Pollard owed the Bonds more than 
$5,000.*° 

Frank Bond was now finally at the end of his patience. 

Therefore, on March 1, 1909, Pollard received $1,000 for 
his share in the business and forthwith left the company.*! 
Milo Hill was brought into the company as secretary and 
treasurer, and Frankenburger was made president and gen- 
eral manager. In addition, Louis F. Nohl was given $2,000 
worth of stock so he could work with Frankenburger. It 
heretofore had not been possible for Nohl to have anything 
to do with the company because Nohl and Pollard were so 
unfriendly they couldn’t even talk business with each other.*” 

Sometime between March 1, 1909, and the end of 1910 the 
C. L. Pollard Company was re-christened. It was from then 


37. Ibid., March 2, 1908 ; ibid., March 21, 1908. 

38. Ibid., March 2, 1908. 

39. Ibid., January 13, 1909. 

40. Ibid., March 25, 1909 ; ibid., March 1, 1909; ibid., January }?, 1 
41. Ibid., March 24, 1909. 

42. Ibid., January 15, 1909; ibid., February 23, 1909. 
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on called the Espanola Mercantile Company, but any connec- 
tion between it and the Bonds or Bond & Nohl was still a 
guarded secret.** In fact, in Frank Bond’s accounts it was 
always referred to as “Investment No. 5” without any fur- 
ther identification. Similarly, the statements of the Espanola 
Mercantile Company which were submitted to Bond were 
typed on blank sheets of paper with any identification of the 
company being carefully omitted. This presumably prevented 
all the office help and others who might see the statements 
from knowing that a connection existed between Bond & Nohl 
and the Espanola Mercantile Company, ostensibly competi- 
tors.4* However, whenever Bond & Nohl received an order 
they couldn’t fill, it was turned over to the Espanola Mercan- 
tile Company, so there must have been some communication 
between the two stores.*® 

The company, with Pollard out, engaged in no further 
lumbering work, and at the end of 1915 it was still operating 
under the control of Frank Bond. The ultimate disposition of 
its investment in the Truchas Lumber Company is unknown, 
but the accounts at the end of October 1912, give no indica- 
tion of such an investment so the interest in this company 
was probably disposed of during the reorganization. Bond 
was undoubtedly weary of lumber and probably let it go 
without any sense of loss whatsoever. 

Sales of the C. L. Pollard Company and the Espanola Mer- 
cantile Company distinctly reflect the change in organization. 
From Table 47 it can be seen that the credit policy was imme- 
diately tightened so that credit sales dropped sharply after 
1909 and thenceforth always remained less than the cash 
sales for the same period. 

The Espanola Mercantile Company occupied a one-story, 
metal-roofed, iron-clad frame and adobe building in Espanola, 
probably of very ordinary aspect. This was not, however, the 
only business property owned by the firm. The company also 
owned a one-story adobe building measuring thirty-two feet 


43. Ibid., September 5, 1910. 

44. The statements are completely unidentified, but proof that they are actually 
Espanola Mercantile Co. statements has been established by tracing certain account 
balances to identifiable amounts from other sources. 

45. Letter Book No. 50, October 20, 1913, p. 134. 
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TABLE 47 
ESPANOLA MERCANTILE (C. L. POLLARD) COMPANY SALES 


(dollars in thousands) 
Year Cash Sales Credit Sales Total 
1904 $29.6 $34.3 $63.9 
1905 40.2 55.4 95.6 
1906 35.9 49.9 85.8 
1907 36.5 49.1 85.6 
1908 30.1 33.1 63.2 
1909 33.3 30.1 63.4 
1910 36.7 21.1 57.8 
1911 33.6 28.4 62.0 
1912 31.8 31.4 63.2 
1913 34.5 24.6 59.1 
1914 33.1 27.6 60.7 
1915 37.0 23.3 60.3 


wide and eighty-two feet long, located about 100 feet west of 
the railroad tracks. This building was, curiously enough, oc- 
cupied by a saloon—probably the last thing the Espanola 
citizenry would have connected with Frank Bond.*® 

At the end of 1912 the profit and loss account balance was 
$14,146 and by the end of 1915 it stood et $23,566, repre- 
senting an average yearly profit of about $3,140 per year, and 
there may have been some distributions of profit during that 
time.*7 

Frank Bond probably drew a sigh of relief and imagined 
that he was out of the logging and timber business. His first 
love was sheep, wool, and merchandise; certainly he would 
never have done more than have a few logs chopped for his 
fireplace. But it was not to be. The interregnum lasted only 
four years, and then Frank Bond found himself back at the 
head of a sizable timber project that lasted for twelve more 
years. 

When the Trampas Grant was sold to the Las Trampas 
Lumber Company in 1907, Bond had reserved 2,000 acres in 
addition to 650 acres that were already allotted to certain 
settlements on the grant.** A decision of the Supreme Court 


46. Letter Book No. 56, January 4, 1915, p. 433. 
47. Records, loc. cit. 
48. Letter Book No. 6, June 26, 1912. 
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raised questions concerning the title which Bond had passed 
to the Las Trampas Lumber Company, and a number of the 
settlers on the grant filed claims for parts of the grant in 
excess of the 650 acres allotted to them. In turn, the Las 
Trampas Lumber Company instituted a suit against the for- 
mer owner, Frank Bond. Bond, of course, had a pronounced 
distaste for any kind of litigation,*® and on May 1, 1913, an 
agreement was reached with the Las Trampas Lumber Com- 
pany.” By the terms of this agreement, Bond was to buy 750 
shares, or one-half of the issued capital stock of the Las 
Trampas Lumber Company for $57,648.75, representing a 
par value of $75,000.00. Bond was further bound to try and 
sell the Trampas Grant and the timber; in its turn the com- 
pany was to release Bond from the covenants of seizure, 
warranty, quiet and peaceable possession, and all other cove- 
nants in the warranty deed, and also to dismiss the suit 
against him.*! This was accomplished, and Frank Bond found 
himself again in the timber business as president of the Las 
Trampas Lumber Company, Albuquerque. 

Bond promptly went to work in an effort to dispose of the 
grant and made available to prospective purchasers the re- 
sults of lumber surveys which had been made on the property. 
The Las Trampas Lumber Company had employed a timber 
estimator and cruiser named W. A. Ross to survey the tract, 
and again in 1912, before the litigation began, they had em- 
ployed the firm of Brayton and Lawbaugh of Chicago, Illi- 
nois, to make a cruise and estimate the tract and show the 
amount of timber on each forty-acres subdivision of the 
property. The work was done, and exhaustive and detailed 
maps were prepared covering the whole property and the 
timber on each forty acres. The maps and plats in addition 
to showing the amount of timber also showed the character 
of the logging ground, the contour of the land, the canyons, 
streams, and elevations at different points. The work was 


49. Bond wrote: “I don’t like law-suits, much prefer a settlement.” [bid. 

50. The stockholders of the company were James B. Herndon, president, O. N. 
Marron, C. L. Hill, J. J. Hill, G. L. Hill, Ike Graham, and Warren Graham. Agreement 
dated May 1, 1913. Bond Papers, loc. cit. 

51. Ibid. 
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exhaustively and thoroughly done. Accompanying the plats 
and maps was a report of their conclusions. 

The sale price of the grant set by Frank Bond was 
$160,000, to be paid $60,000 in cash and the balance in three 
equal annual payments with interest at 6 per cent. The 
party making the sale would receive 5 per cent, or $8,000 
commission.®? 

The law firm of Marron and Wood, Albuquerque, and E. 
R. Wright, Santa Fe, represented the lumber company in the 
proceedings to quiet the title to the grant, and the people who 
lived in the several towns and villages on the grant were 
represented by A. B. Renehan and by Charles C. Catron. The 
gist of the matter was that although 650 acres had been set 
aside as excluded from the grant, the residents of Ojo Sacro, 
Cafiada de los Alamos, Diamante, Trampas, Valle, Llano 
Chamisal (sometimes called Ojito) , and the possessions along 
the Santa Barbara River raised questions of claim to addi- 
tional portions of the grant on which these villages lay. An 
agreement was reached whereby there would be segregated 
from the grant a tract around each town and settlement large 
enough to include all of the lands actually occupied. In turn, 
the residents agreed to sign quitclaim deeds.™* 

An additional agreement was reached with these residents 
that they would have the right to graze their domestic ani- 
mals on the grant outside of the segregations, could take 
down timber for fuel and could take unmerchantable standing 
timber for fence posts and vigas. The Trampas Lumber Com- 
pany was also bound to yield right of way for existing irriga- 
tion ditches and to protect the ditches in the course of their 
operations.** 

The lumber company agreed to pay C. C. Catron $5,500 
to secure quitclaim deeds from the inhabitants of the grant 
covering the grant property lying outside the segregated 
areas in accordance with the previous stipulation.© Frank 


52. Letter Book No. 50, November 21, 1913, p. 336. 

53. Las Trampas Lumber Co. v. Juan B. Ortega, et al., Stipulation, Bond Papers, 
loc. cit. 

54. Unrecorded agreement between Las Trampas Lumber Company and Squatters, 
June 5, 1913. Bond Papers, loc. cit. 

55. Agreement between Las Trampas Lumber Co. and C. C. Catron, June 2, 1913. 
Bond Papers, loc. cit. 
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Bond was somewhat impatient to have the entire matter 
finally settled,®* but the case was not a simple one. There were 
288 defendants named in the action plus many unknown heirs 
of deceased claimants. 

The final decree was entered on April 16, 1914, in which 
the Las Trampas Lumber Company was adjudged owner in 
fee simple of the Trampas Grant except for the village reser- 
vations,*’ thus leaving Frank Bond about where he started in 
1903. 

Bond’s first prospect was T. A. Schomburg, then with the 
Continental Tie and Lumber Company in Denver, who offered 
$1.50 per 1,000 feet for stumpage on the grant. Although 
Frank Bond had only been over the grant one time, he didn’t 
believe there was as much timber on it as the Chicago sur- 
veyors estimated, and he much preferred to sell the grant 
outright.°* However, he went to Denver and discussed the 
matter with Schomburg who then appointed F. R. Franken- 
burger as his representative to go over the grant with W. A. 
Ross who had made the original timber survey.*® 

The next nibble by a prospective purchaser came from a 
man named Blount in Walsenburg, Colorado, in August, 1914. 
Like the Schomburg inquiry, nothing ever materialized.™ In 
October another prospect appeared, but was quoted a price of 
$175,000 by someone in Albuquerque and evidenced no fur- 
ther interest. Frank Bond was not at all pleased that someone 
had quoted a price $15,000 higher than had been quoted to 
other people, and he expressed his displeasure bluntly.” 

Several minor problems arose near the end of 1914. The 

aw firm of Renehan and Wright which had been active in the 
title litigation submitted their statement to the Trampas 
Lumber Company and a disagreement over it arose between 
Renehan and the Las Trampas Lumber Company stock- 
holders. Bond felt it was absolutely essential that pleasant 


6. Letter Book No. 50, November 10, 1913, p. 253. 
7. Las Trampas Lumber Co. v. Juan B. Ortega, et al., No. 840. Bond Papers, loc. cit 
58. Letter Book No. 51, February 23, 1914, p. 256; ibid., p. 263. 
. Ibid., April 1, 1914, p. 583; Letter Book No. 55, October 12, 1914, p. 444; ibid., 
; ibid., October 14, 1914, p. 485. 
50. Letter Book No. 53, August 11, 1914, p. 594 
51. Letter Book No. 55, October 14, 1914, p. 485 
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relations be maintained, and since he owned a one-half in- 
terest in the company he paid half the bill without question 
and secured a release for his interest. The other stockholders 
were not informed of Bond’s action, and he left them to fight 
it out among themselves.*? Other minor annoyances included 
an over-valuation on the Rio Arriba tax assessment and the 
imminent necessity of appealing it to the Board of Equaliza- 
tion. Bond pointed out that the property was overvalued in 
view of the fact that they couldn’t even get an offer for it. 

The next prospective buyer appeared in the form of a Mr. 
Hartley in Kansas City in March, 1915.** Another inquiry 
came in August from Walter G. Turley in Santa Fe who had 
a colonization project in mind. Bond didn’t think the property 
was suitable for colonization, and nothing ever developed 
from either of these two inquiries.** Before the year was out 
Bond was willing to lower the asking price from $160,000 to 
$135,000," but the property was simply not attracting any 
buyers. 

Lumbering was no more successful at Trampas than it 
had been at Truchas, and by 1919 the sawmill operation was 
a failure, the blacksmith shop, mill, and roads were all aban- 


doned, a deficit of over $25,000 had accumulated, and the 
stockholders would have been happy to sell the whole grant 
for $60,000. 


8. Forbes Wool Company 


The exact background and organizational beginnings of 
the Forbes Wool Company are not only obscured by the 
mists of time but also shrouded in a cloak of secrecy that 
surrounded its ownership. As with several other enterprises, 
clear black and white evidence concerning many points is not 
available, but a great deal can be deduced from the records 
remaining. 

The Forbes Wool Company was located in Trinidad, 
Colorado, and for many years was engaged in buying wool 


62. Letter Book No. 53, July 21, 1914, p. 426. 

63. Letter Book No. 57, March 25, 1915, p. 460. 

64. Letter Book No. 59, August 2, 1915, p. 302. 

65. Ibid., July 28, 1915, p. 248. 

66. Capital Stock Tax Reports, Bond Papers, loc. cit. 
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from the western growers, scouring it, and selling it in the 
eastern markets.! The Bond records leave no trace of the 
motivation for their acquisition of an interest in this scouring 
mill, but Fred Warshauer was handling large quantities of 
wool in Antonito,? and he was undoubtedly instrumental in 
bringing George and Frank Bond into the company. 

The first record we have of the Forbes Wool Company 
tells of a trip that George Bond made to Trinidad early in 
May of 1903 while he was still living in Wagon Mound. He 
visited J. C. Huddelson at the First National Bank of Trini- 
dad and borrowed $10,000 on an 8 per cent note due in three 
months. With this money in his pocket, he calied on E. J. 
Huling who was at the time manager of the Forbes Wool 
Company and paid him the $10,000 for stock in behalf of 
himself and Frank Bond. Illustrating the informality of the 
transaction, Huling did not happen to have the Forbes stock 
certificate books at Trinidad, so Bond simply accepted a re- 
ceipt for the money. He turned this receipt over to Huddelson 
at the bank with the request that when Huling delivered the 
stock to the bank the receipt should be returned to Huling.® 

Only nine months before the Bonds bought the plant, the 
“Young Observer” reported that the Forbes Wool Company 
had a “finely equipped scouring mill,” * but the tenor of Bond’s 
correspondence on the subject does not lend credence to this 
observation. Indeed, the Bonds felt that it was absolutely 
necessary to make extensive improvements on the mill, and 
they estimated that these improvements would result in a 
saving of over 4 per cent on the capital stock in the handling 
of wool in the new mill.® Just what these improvements might 
have been is not now apparent. 

The mill must nevertheless have been at least reasonably 
operable, for the ““Young Observer” also reported that the 
Forbes mill enjoyed a very prosperous season just before the 


1. Interview with J. E. Davenport. 

2. Warshauer sold 1,500,000 pounds of wool late in 1899, requiring 100 railroad cars 
to move the single shipment. The Shepherd’s Bulletin of the National Wool Growers’ 
Association, III, No. 12 (December, 1898), 605. 

8. Records, loc. cit. 

4. “Young Observer in New Mexico,” The American Shepherd's Bulletin, VII, No. 8 
(August, 1902), 2599 (75). 

5. Records, loc. cit. 
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Bonds acquired their interest.* For the next several years, at 
least through 1905, the mill scoured about 4,000,000 pounds 
of wool each year,’ but whether the mill yielded a profit on 
the scouring in those years immediately following the change 
of ownership is uncertain. As a matter of fact, even the com- 
plete ownership of the company in 1903 is uncertain. In ad- 
dition to the Bonds, the other stockholders were T. A. 
Schomburg and J. P. Van Heuten with interests of $1,000 
each and Fred Warshauer who had an investment of $6,000. 
The total investment of Schomburg, Van Heuten, Warshauer, 
and the Bonds therefore totals only $18,000—a highly un- 
likely total for the capital stock. Later indications are that 
the total capital was $50,000,° which would leave $32,000 in 
stock unaccounted for. 

Only Brown® and Huling were to know anything about 
Warshauer’s interest in the Forbes Wool Company, and 
Frank Bond told Fred Warshauer that Schomburg, Van 
Heuten, Lawrence, and Florsheim, who were referred to as 
“the other crowd,” ° should remain ignorant of Warshauer’s 
connection with the scouring mill because he didn’t think they 
could keep from talking. In order to keep Warshauer’s con- 
nection with the Bonds in this venture a closely guarded 
secret, his stock was issued in the Bond name with the inten- 
tion of transferring it later to Warshauer although some legal 
way was sought to obviate the necessity of doing even this." 

The background of this esoteric arrangement seems to 
have been a bitter feeling between the Bonds and the Gross- 
Kelly Company. There is evidence of some irritation with 
H. W. Kelly as early as 1898 when George Bond at Wagon 
Mound received an order for hay from Gross-Kelly. He 
acknowledged the order and replied tartly: 


Try to have the matter fixed so that the hay will be received at 
point of shipment as this continual claim for shortage is 
neither pleasant nor profitable. Our hay last year was all 


6. “Young Observer in New Mexico,” loc. cit. 

7. The American Shepherd's Bulletin, X, No. 9 (September, 1905), 882 (34). 
8. Records, loc. cit. 

9. Presumably of Brown & Adams. 

10. Letter Book No. 6, February 25, 1903. 

11. Ibid. 
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weighed as it went into the cars and yet on one car the Co. 
made claim for over one ton short, and to have this thing hap- 
pen over again we would prefer not to do any hay business.!* 


The roots of the quarrel with Kelly, however, went deeper. 
There seem to have been certain generally defined geograph- 
ical areas which each of the major wool buyers reserved, or 
at least tried to reserve, for themselves, and any encroach- 
ment by other wool buyers into the territory was distinctly 
unwelcome. In addition, whereas the Bonds sold their wool 
through Boston wool merchants, usually Brown & Adams, 
Kelly was tied up with manufacturers and couldn’t afford to 
give any of his wool to a commission house.'* With the com- 
mission house out of the picture, Kelly could of course sell his 
wool at higher prices and was in turn able to pay correspond- 
ingly higher prices to the growers. Thus both Bond and 
Brown & Adams were anxious to get Kelly to “come into 
line,” market his wool though Brown & Adams, and quit 
buying wool at the higher prices that Bond couldn’t pay." 

As mentioned earlier, the Forbes mill bought wool, scoured 
it, and then sold it to the Boston merchants; Brown was in 
Denver at about the time the Forbes transaction was being 
considered, he discussed the matter with George Bond, and 
he was thoroughly aware of the Bond-Warshauer interest. 
These facts all lead to the intriguing theory that perhaps 
Brown & Adams held or were planning to acquire some of the 
unaccounted-for stock in the Forbes mill. If this were true, 
the necessity for keeping Kelly in the dark would have as- 
sumed even greater importance since Brown & Adams would 
have then been realizing multiple profits on wool which was 
processed by the mill and then shipped to them in Boston. It 


12. Letter of G. W. Bond to H. W. Kelly, September 10, 1898, in the Gross-Kelly 
Business Collection (University of New Mexico Library, Albuquerque). Cited hereafter 
as Gross-Kelly Papers. 

18. Letter Book No. 6, June 25, 1904. 

14. Vide supra, chap. iii, pp. 61-62. 

Kelly’s position of not selling his wool through Brown and Adams had long been a 
thorn in the Bonds’ side; in 1898 George Bond had complained about pricing disparities 
and appealed to Kelly to assist in making an agreement that would have the effect of 
pegging wool prices in Springer, Watrous, and Wagon Mound at the same level as those 
being paid in Las Vegas. Letter of G. W. Bond to H. W. Kelly, June 24, 1898, Gross- 
Kelly Papers, loc. cit. 
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would seem that Bond would have wanted his connection 
cloaked also, but there may have been more compelling rea- 
sons why Warshauer’s interest could not be disclosed and 
Bond’s interest was open to view. 

The entire question of territorial prerogative and mar- 
keting policy reached a climax at just about the same time 
that Bond and Warshauer were considering the purchase of 
the Forbes Wool Company. George Bond had a meeting in 
Denver with Brown early in 1903 at which the possibility of 
getting Kelly to “come into line” *° was discussed. A meeting 
had been arranged in Boston at which Robbins and Jacob 
Gross were to meet with Brown & Adams, presumably in an 
effort to convince the former that they should sell their wool 
through Brown & Adams. Brown indicated to George in Den- 
ver that if Kelly wanted to join their “crowd,” perhaps the 
Bonds would be willing to concede some territory to Kelly as 
an inducement. According to Frank Bond, in relating the 
event to Fred Warshauer, “George stood flat-footed and said 
that we would concede nothing in the way of territory.” 
Frank then added: 


You [Warshauer] and we together are bigger wool buyers 
than Gross-Kelly & Co. and undoubtedly so far we have been 
much more successful as operators. Now we do not propose that 
Kelly shall “Hog” [This word is almost illegible.] us out of 
any of our territory or You and we both ought to insist that 
he keep out of the D. & R.G. section. We think . . . instead of 
giving up to Kelly, he ought to be willing to give up to us.... 
If it should come to a showdown we will simply tell B&A. 
that we will sell our wool to whomsoever we please, and we will 
discontinue to do business with them. ... We do not propose to 
have to buy Mr. Kelly in order to make him a peaceful oper- 
ator, and a pleasant competitor. 

We desire to stay with Brown & Adams, but we do not 
wish to be sold out. We will do any thing that is fair, but 
nothing more. We trust that nothing will come up of an un- 
pleasant nature, and we hope that B&A. will be with us rather 
than with Kelly. They however, are very anxious to get Kelly 
in line, and handle his account, so I think that we may be pre- 


15. Le., market through Brown & Adams. 
16. Letter Book No. 6, February 25, 1903. 
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pared to be asked to do something for Mr. Kelly. Kelly is not 
modest when it comes to asking something from the other 
fellow.17 


Only a few days later Frank further pointed out to War- 
shauer that Brown & Adams had nothing to lose if the Bonds 
would make concessions to Kelly and everythiug to gain. He 
wrote: 


We are not blind to the fact that we can pull a much larger 
crowd with us than Kelly ever can. If we should go out... we 
are pretty well satisfied that [Solomon] Floersheim and [AI- 
bert] Lawrence would go with us. Floersheim does not love us 
but he fears George. We would put up a combination with 
them and other parties who are friendly with us, that would 
make both Kelly and B&A. still think there were others who 
could and would buy wool.18 


These ruffled feelings were not soothed in the least when 
Kelly presumably circulated rumors in Las Vegas that the 
Bonds had bought 5,000,000 pounds of wool. Frank Bond then 
wrote: “He undoubtedly tells them all that we have the heavy 
undesirable lots which he would not buy. We are the ‘Suckers’ 


and he is the genius.” »® 

As a result, all efforts to convince Kelly that he should 
market his wools through Brown & Adams must have failed, 
or at least had only temporary effect, because from the middle 
of 1907 through 1915 almost all the Gross-Kelly wool was 
shipped to the Boston wool brokers, Salter Brothers and 
Company.” 


17. Ibid. 

18. Letter Book No. 6, February 28, 1903. 

From the tenor of his remarks it would appear that Frank Bond was blissfully un- 
aware that Kelly was a stockholder in the Floersheim Mercantile Company along with 
Albert Lawrence, Arthur M. Blackwell, Jacob Gross, and Solomon Floersheim (Minute 
Book, January 21, 1901, p. 26, in the Floersheim Business Collection [University of New 
Mexico Library, Albuquerque]; ibid., January 20, 1903, p. 30). However, five years 
earlier, in 1898, when George appealed to Kelly for a pricing agreement, he referred to 
Kelly’s “influence at Springer and Watrous” (Letter of G. W. Bond to H. W. Kelly, 
June 24, 1898, Gross-Kelly Papers, loc. cit.) This might seem to indicate that perhaps 
he did know something about the Kelly-Floersheim-Lawrence corporate relationship, but 
if he did it is almost inconceivable that he would have expected Floersheim and Lawrence 
to desert Kelly. 

19. Letter Book No. 6, February 28, 1903. 

20. Wool Record, July 30, 1907, to December, 1915, Gross-Kelly Papers, loc. cit. For 
discussion of Salter Brothers vide supra, chap. iii, p. 304. 
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However, wool, like politics, makes strange bedfellows, 
and it was no later than the summer of 1904 that Kelly, War- 
shauer, and Bond entered into a three-way combination to 
divide the 1904 fall wools and the 1905 Espanola spring 
wools, Kelly even pushing to bring Floersheim into the com- 
bination.?! The honeymoon was short-lived, however, and by 
July, 1905, Frank Bond had wearied of Kelly’s carping. When 
Kelly objected to the purchase of the 45,000 pound Otero clip 
in Albuquerque for twenty-four cents, Bond guaranteed Kelly 
against any loss and told him that he didn’t wish to hear 
anything more on the subject,?? commenting that he pre- 
ferred to “assume all chances of loss with our friend War- 
shauer rather than hear from Mr. Kelly.” * 

After this time no further dealings with Gross-Kelly are 
recorded insofar as the wool business is concerned, and it was 
not until 1915, almost ten years later, that Frank Bond wrote 
to H. W. Kelly as follows: 


I know that the kindliest feeling prevails between your people 
and our people and I don’t doubt but what we might be able 
to be of some assistance to one another in various ways if we 
tried really hard to do so; although I am positive we are not 
harmful to one another at the present time.?4 


Clarence E. Davenport apparently succeeded Huling as 
manager, and he operated the mill for a number of years until 
about 1910 when he joined the Bonds and moved to Encino 
to work there.”® 

The next mention of the Forbes Wool Company in the 
Bond records appears in a letter dated March 16, 1910, from 
G. W. Bond to the Bradstreet Company in Albuquerque in 
which he noted that he and Frank owned stock in the Forbes 
Wool Company, Trinidad, Colorado, as individuals. This ac- 
counts for the fact that no investment figures appear on the 

ks of any of the Bond stores with respect to the Forbes 
company. 
~~ 91. Letter Book No. 6, June 25, 1904. 
. Ibid., July 7, 1905. 
. Ibid. 


. Letter Book No. 56, February 6, 1915, p. 708. 
25. Interview with J. E. Davenyort; Letter Book No. 55, September 8, 1914, p. 158. 
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At least as late as 1910 the Forbes Wool Company, under 
the managership of T. G. Chittenden who succeeded Daven- 
port in that capacity, was showing a profit. In that year, the 
plant handled over 3,000,000 pounds of wool and netted a 
profit of $9,046.42. But this followed a year that had closed 
with a cumulative loss to date of $1,329.86.¢ 

Belying the decline that was to commence shortly, the 
financial condition of the Forbes Wool Company on March 
28, 1911, appeared as shown in Table 48. An examination of 
the income and expenses for this year reveals that the profit 
was realized from sorting, scouring, and burring wool, with 
no indication that any profit whatsoever was gained from the 
buying and selling of wool. 


TABLE 48 
STATEMENT, FORBES WOOL COMPANY 


March 28, 1911 
Resources 


Inventory # 

I IID sticicisciicnceitinsccemisincinersicntssnnnen . 8,726.95> 

II saci sntuanceicsisavesnnsinicccnaneisniceis span ..... 49,514.86 

Wool Advances isda seoedtecaucacaeks 
Total $77,309.44 


Bills Payable $19,592.88 
ETE 
RN Sis iitcicsssitsetin tesco deubiglloncnensiins dclaou'eleecacs a 

Total $77,309.44 


* Soap and sacks. 
» All good. 


The following year, 1912, told a different story. In spite 
of Chittenden’s hope that “should we get as 1rauch wool to 
scour this year as last, we should be able to make a somewhat 
better showing,’’?? the income from the scouring work fell 
from $37,516.61 to $1,828.55, and the year ended with a net 
loss of $469.21.?° 


26. Records, loc. cit. 
27. Ibid. 
28. Records, loc. cit. 
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The plight of the Forbes Wool Company worsened 
steadily. In 1914 Frank Bond charged off a loss of $4,691.24 
on the Forbes Wool Company on his personal books,”* and by 
this time he was carrying his investment in the company at 
a mere $750.%° 

Operations during 1914 must have been the last straw 
for Frank Bond for by February, 1915, he was convinced 
that it was hopeless to attempt operating the plant, and he 
favored closing it down entirely and selling the building and 
machinery for what they could get.*! In April he wrote his 
brother: 


“t would suit me for them to scrap the whole thing and get 
what they can for it. If you feel the same about it, I wish you 
would write them... . If they continue another year, they will 
be calling on the stockholders to pay the expenses, and for 
what purpose? It would simply be throwing money into a 
hole.32 


The last mention of the Forbes Wool Company before the 
close of 1915 was one more try on the part of Frank Bond 
to recognize a losing proposition when he saw one. In June 
he summed up its inevitable demise in a letter to J. C. Hud- 


delson who was then president of the Forbes Wool Company, 
saying: 


There is very little scouring done in the west any more, as the 
general run of the wools can be sold to better advantage in the 
grease, and furthermore it is very doubtful that it will ever 
become a popular way of handling our wools again to any 
extent.33 


9. Bond, McCarthy Company 


In 1863 a young Prussian teenager named Alexander 
Gusdorf came west to Santa Fe. Starting work for A. Stabb 
in Santa Fe, he soon struck out on his own and opened his own 
general merchandise store at Penasco. Alex soon moved to 
Ranchos de Taos and opened up a flour mill, then ultimately 


. Ibid. 

. Ibid. 

. Letter Book No. 57, February 6, 1915, p. 4. 
. Ibid., April 17, 1915, p. 612. 

. Letter Book No. 58, June 4, 1915, p. 399. 
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Taos itself saw a general store bearing the name of Gusdorf.! 
During this time his younger immigrant half brother, Gerson 
Gusdorf, was stranded in New York City by the death of his 
uncle with whom he had been living, and at the age of four- 
teen Gerson, like Alex before him, traveled westward, 
joining the family at Ranchos de Taos.? 

Meanwhile, an undertaker named T. G. McCarthy re- 
cei\<d into his home in Pueblo, Colorado, a brother by the 
name of Justin H. McCarthy who had trekked westward in 
1898. Before long, young Justin learned that an opening as 
a bookkeeper existed in a general store in Espanola which 
was operated by George W. Bond and Frank Bond. He suc- 
cessfully applied for the position and thus began a business 
association that lasted until 1932. 

The Gusdorf store at Taos prospered, but Alexander Gus- 
dorf’s sixteen-year-old son, Melvin, died near the turn of the 
century, and the grieving parents rapidly lost the drive and 
will so necessary to the successful operation of a business 
during those times.* Undoubtedly it was through their mutual 
friend, Staab, that young Gerson Gusdorf came to know the 
Bond brothers, so when Alexander Gusdorf began to think 
of selling out, the team of Bond, Gerson Gusdorf, and Justin 
H. McCarthy began to emerge. 

The basic transactions took place on September 12, 1904, 
which put the three new partners into business. McCarthy 
gave his note to the Bonds for $1,436.66 and secured $3,- 
563.34 from the Pueblo National Bank. Whether this latter 
sum was a withdrawal of his own funds or received on a note 
to the bank is unknown. Gerson Gusdorf added $3,700 to the 
$5,000 put in by McCarthy, and George and Frank Bond 
supplied a $10,000 note dated September 1 in favor of Alex- 
ander Gusdorf and $4,800 in cash to make up the $23,500 
which the new owners paid to Alexander Gusdorf® for a 
business with an inventory value of $23,800 including less 


. Interview with Mrs. Elsie Gusdorf Weimer, Taos, New Mexico, January 10, 1958. 

. Interview with Mrs. Gerson Gusdorf, Taos, New Mexico, January 10, 1958. 

. Interview with John F. McCarthy. 

. Interview with Mrs. Elsie Gusdorf Weimer. 

. Cash Book and Journal, September, 1904 (in the files of John F. McCarthy, Taos, 
New Mexico). Material at Taos cited hereafter as McCarthy Papers. 
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than $100 worth of scales, jewelry cases, a cigar case, a hat 
case, and other fixtures.® In order to set the business on firm 
ground, the Bonds supplied another $5,000 in cash for the 
business to use.” 

Business started off promptly the next day, September 
13, 1904, when cash sales amounted to $215 and John Dunn 
bought $25 worth of merchandise on account.® 

Actual incorporation of the new firm did not occur until 
October 25, 1904, when George Bond, Frank Bond, Gusdorf, 
and McCarthy associated themselves together under the pro- 
visions of Chapter I, Title 5 of the Compiled Laws of New 
Mexico of 1887. The name “Bond, Gusdorf, McCarthy Com- 
pany” was adopted and Frank Bond, Gusdorf, and McCarthy 
elected themselves president, vice-president, and secretary, 
treasurer, and general manager. The Articles of Incorpora- 
tion disclose the purpose for which the business was organ- 
ized, and they describe so well not only the Taos store but 
also most of the other Bond organizations, that the object 
of the business is quoted verbatim: 


To buy, sell, exchange, barter, deal in and incumber wool, 
hides, pelts, sheep, cattle, horses and other livestock, and the 
products thereof, and to buy, sell, exchange, barter, deal in 
and incumber all kinds and classes of goods, wares, and mer- 
chandise, and to operate and carry on a general merchandise 
business.10 


The store was capitalized at $30,000, the stock consisting 
of one dollar par value shares. Ten thousand shares were 
issued to McCarthy, and a like amount to Gerson Gusdorf; 
Frank and George Bond divided the remaining 10,000 shares 
between them equally."' That the partners divided the stock 
in this manner despite the unequal cash contributions made 
as described above strongly indicates that the organizational 
pattern here closely followed that of the other stores where 


6. Ibid. 

7. Ibid. 

8. Ibid. 

9. Articles of Incorporation, McCarthy Papers, loc. cit. 

10. Ibid. 

11. Minutes of Board of Directors’ Meeting, November 15 ‘04, McCarthy Papers, 
loc. cit. 
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the other partners’ interests were given in return for the 
security of a personal note payable to the Bonds. However, 
they executed a formal agreement not to sell their stock to 
any outsider without first offering it to the other shareholders 
on the same terms.!” 

The size of the merchandise investment carried by the 
Bond, Gusdorf, McCarthy Company and later by Bond, Mc- 
Carthy was a continual source of irritation to Frank Bond 
who felt that the business could be well conducted on a lesser 
stock of merchandise. Bond wrote of his concern in 1905'* 
and again at the end of 1908 when he pointed out that the 
stock investment was up to $55,000 and as much business 
could be done on $40,000.'* In 1913, Frank Bond pressed 
McCarthy hard again on the subject.’® Indeed, the stock in- 
vestment averaged just under $51,000 for the period from 
organizaiion through 1915, and the year which reflected the 
greatest profits, 1915, closed with a stock investment of only 
$39,900, surprisingly close to Frank Bond’s estimate.'® 

Furniture and Fixtures, which averaged about $4,000, 
were valued at 90 per cent of cost in consonance with their 
usual practice, and there were no significant changes to the 
account between 1904 and 1915. 

Renting sheep was not one of the major activities in Taos, 
there rarely being more than $100 or so tied up in rented 
sheep until 1912 when the sheep account began to grow. By 
1915 Bond, McCarthy had $12,800 invested in sheep, repre- 
senting 3,640 head, and by that time some profit on this phase 
of the business was beginning to be realized.? 

Cash was usually short, the bank balances were small, 
and accounts and bills receivable comprised the important 
part of the current assets aside from merchandise. Those 
accounts which by specific analysis were expected to be un- 
collectible were charged off at the end of the year, but a note 
of year-end pessimism in this respect is evident since a goodly 


2. Records, loc. cit. 
. Letter Book No. 6, June 9, 1905. 
. Ibid., January 13, 1909. 
. Letter Book No. 50, October 16, 1913, p. 83. 
. Records, loc. cit. 
7. Ibid. 
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portion of these were frequently collected in the following 
year and were reflected as profit. These data are tabulated 
in Table 49. 
TABLE 49 
BOND, McCARTHY RECEIVABLES ACTIVITY 


(dollars in thousands) 
Year Receivables Charged Off Collected in 


Succeeding Year 
1905 $35.7 $1.6 
1906 44.2 3.4 
1907 51.5 8.5 
1908 51.1 2.5 
1909 49.7 3.0 
1910 45.4 a 
1911 56.1 5.0 
1912 58.4 5.1 
1913 62.9 2.4 
1914 66.8 2.8 
1915 63.9 2.6 


Minor balance sheet items included horses,'* cattle, a few 
hides and pelts, and some of the camp buildings at Servilleta. 

Like the assets, there were no violent fluctuations in the 
liabilities; bills payable constituted a significant share and 
generally amounted to between $25,000 and $30,000. It was 
a typical mercantile store, and there was always from $3,000 
to $9,000 in payables to depositors.” 

In June of 1905, the year following organization, Frank 
Bond heard that McCarthy had tried his hand at politics and, 
having run, failed to acquire office. This was the occasion of 
a rebuke reflecting a Bond point of view which explains in 
many ways the background role they played in the political 
life of New Mexico: 


We have never mixed politics or religion in our business and 
we certainly do not wish you to do so.... Keep a still mouth as 
regards politics or religion. They have nothing to do with busi- 
ness, and buy carefully and judiciously and you will be sure to 
make a success.?0 , 


18. In 1905, 1906 and 1907 a $280 investment included two sets of harness, one team, 
and one buggy. 

19. Records, loc. cit. 

20. Letter Book No. 6, June 9, 1905. 
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At the same time Bond took the opportunity to caution him 
about over-buying on shoes, advising that he would have to 
meet his own bills and not expect help. This kind of advice 
was a normal part of Bond’s general supervision from Es- 
panola and punctuated his efforts to make the local store 
managers pay their way without additional financial assist- 
ance from Espanola. On the other hand, it is observed that 
however dire the threat, money was always forthcoming 
when there was a real need.”! 

The profits at the end of 1905, covering the sixteen months 
of operation since September of the previous year, amounted 
to $17,274.61 which was distributed $5,758.20 each to Mc- 
Carthy and Gusdorf with a like amount being divided be- 
tween the Bonds, a very respectable return on invested 
capital.2? These profits were distributed at the end of 1905, 
and it is noted that they were never distributed in cash. They 
were, in fact, returned to the stock account at the end of 
1906.73 At the end of 1905, too, the capital stock of Bond, 
Gusdorf, McCarthy Company was increased from $30,000 to 
$40,000 by the contribution of $10,000 in sheep by the Bonds 
who in return received 5,000 more shares of stock each.** 

The profits over the years from organization through 
1915 are shown in Table 50. 

By the end of 1907, profits had continued to remain de- 
pressed, and Gerson Gusdorf sold his interest in the business 
to the remaining partners. By this time Gusdorf had accumu- 
lated $7,617.55 in profits which, added to his $10,000 capital 
stock interest, enabled him to pay the Bonds the $14,583.79 
which he owed on two notes and thus leave the business with 
just over $3,000 in cash.” In this transaction the Bonds 
acquired 6,666 shares.2° J. H. McCarthy acquired 3,333 
shares, and one share was issued to the bookkeeper, Charles 
J. H. Robinson, probably to provide a third officer of the 


21. Supra, chap. vii. 

22. Journal, December, 1905, McCarthy Papers, loc. cit. 

23. Journal, December, 1906, McCarthy Papers, loc. cit. Taxes for 1905 amounted to 
$145.80. 

24. Journal, December, 1905, McCarthy Papers, loc. cit. 

25. Journal, January, 1908, McCarthy Papers, loc. cit. 

26. Diviced equally between Frank and George Bond. 
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TABLE 50 
BOND, McCARTHY NET PROFITS 
(dollars in thousands) 


company.”? Again, the McCarthy stock was financed by the 
Bonds, and so the ownership now stood as shown in Table 51. 


TABLE 51 


BOND, McCARTHY STOCKHOLDERS 
Stockholder Shares Held 
3 le caiaimiaeeeetamnaios DE een SOO 13,333 
Frank Bond 
J. H. McCarthy 
C. J. H. Robinson . 
Total 40,000 


A serious slump in profits occurred in 1910, and Frank 
Bond didn’t expect McCarthy’s health to permit his continu- 
ance in the business beyond that year.** He suggested that if 
it did become necessary to make a change at Taos that they 
might give one man stock in the company and the other a 
percentage of the profits. Even though this never material- 


27. Journal, January, 1908, McCarthy Papers, loc. cit. Most of the records of the 
company were destroyed by a fire in 1932 that consumed an entire city block in Taos 
Unanswered, as a result, is the question of when the name of Gusdorf was dropped from 
the corporate entity. Certificate No. 1 of the Bond, McCarthy Company was not issued 
until February, 1916, so it is possible that the Gusdorf name continued until that time 
in a legal sense although after 1907 the firm is always referred to in the correspondence 
as Bond, McCarthy. 

28. McCarthy’s health apparently improved for he continued in active partnership 
with the Bonds for many years afterward. Mrs. McCarthy, however, contracted mumps 
and died in premature childbirth on April 16, 1915, leaving Justin and their five small 
children. Frank Bond, Louis Nohl, and Andy Wiest went immediately to McCarthy's 
side in Taos and then as he returned his wife to Chicago for burial all three of them 
accompanied McCarthy on the train as far as Pueblo, Colorado. Letter Book No. 57, 
April 17, 1915, p. 610. 
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ized, it did indicate that a change in the way in which the 
managers were employed was considered.”® 

Also under consideration at this time was the possibility 
of purchasing the stock of the Taos Mercantile Company. The 
Santa Barbara Tie and Pole Company was interested also, 
and Bond suggested that they offer sixty-five cents on the 
dollar for the Taos stock and then throw out the undesirable 
items. If they did finally buy it, they planned to close the store 
at once and lock it up because they feared that the sellers 
might go in and remove a large part of the stock if it were 
left unguarded.*® However, there is no indication that this 
transaction was ever consummated. 

The year 1912 turned out excellently, and the higher 
profits were due not only to slightly greater earnings on mer- 
chandise sales but also to wool trading in an even greater 
degree. In this year there was over $9,000 profit reported on 
wool in contrast to no profit at all two years previously when, 
in 1910, profits were so very low. However, total sales of 
$97,600 in 1912 were not too far above the $94,000 total sales 
of 1910.*" 

Nineteen thirteen ended badly, and in October Frank 
Bond was prompted to remark that it was the hardest year 


of his experience.** He punctuated his distress by trying to 
82. Letter Book No. 50, October 16, 1913, p. 81. 


spur McCarthy on to exert his best, cautioning him to start 
paying dividends, “otherwise what is the use in being in 
business ?’’** To make matters worse, it was about this time 
that in receiving a shipment of sheep, it seems that someone 
opened the loading pens and let some sheep back into an 
uncounted bunch, so they bought them again.** McCarthy, of 
course, had to stand his share of the loss, and what with 
merchandise profits being off more than $4,000 the year 
turned out rather disastrously. However, as can be seen from 
Table 50, supra, the last two years of the period told a differ- 
ent and more cheerful story. 


29. Letter Book No. 6, March 16, 1910. 
80. Ibid. 

31. Records, loc. cit. 

33. Ibid., p. 83. 

34. Ibid., October 30, 1913, p. 178. 
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After the poor showing in 1913 the belt was tightened and 
salaries were cut. Among them was the bookkeeper’s® salary 
which was reduced to $100 per month. Frank Bond felt that 
this was enough for a bookkeeper anyway. He quit.*® This is 
not to say, however, that salary-cutting was a favorite form 
of amusement engaged in just to increase profits. Indeed, the 
contrary is illustrated by an incident that occurred in early 
1909. Robinson’s salary had been raised by George Bond, the 
increase amounting to $16.66 per month. Justin McCarthy 
had not fully agreed with this increase, and George felt that 
his attitude as a result was cold and distant. He stated that 
“there must be no friction between us”? and promptly ar- 
ranged to pay the increase himself out of his own pocket. 
This type of action was not at all unusual within the Bond 
organization, particularly if it helped to prevent any type of 
friction, misunderstanding, or whisper of unfairness. 

Wool activities on the Taos books were generally low. 
This was due to the fact that most of McCarthy’s wool activi- 
ties were handled separately on a joint account with Bond 
and the Warshauer-McClure Sheep Company of Antonito. 
Taos wools were among the riskiest wools handled by Bond, 
and in 1915 he completed an agreement with Brown & 
Adams of Boston under the terms of which they would guar- 
antee Bond against loss on his wools, give him the first cent of 
profit, take the next half cent for themselves, and give Bond 
the balance if any. In completing this arrangement, Bond 
was careful to keep Taos wools out of the agreement in order 
that the profit on Espanola or Antonito wools might not have 
to cover losses on the Taos wools.** Taos wool was to be set 
up in a separate agreement and Justin McCarthy was not at 
all pleased. This prompted Frank Bond to reply: 


You know that I always handle wool and sheep business 

that [sic] same as if it were my own, and I believe so far I 
have not made many mistakes, at least you have always made 
some money, but I am bound to guess wrong some time, and I 

35. Named Thompson, first initials unknown. 

36. Letter Book No. 51, February 24, 1914, p. 274. 

37. Letter Book No. 6, January 13, 1909. 

38. Letter Book No. 57, February &, 1915, p. 12; ibid., February 9, 1915, p. 33. 
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just wish to say that any time you desire I will turn it over to 
you, and you can make your own deals, not that I desire to 
get rid of the trouble, as I am perfectly willing to stay with 
the job as long as it is agreeable to you.®9 


A few weeks later Bond forwarded McCarthy $5,000, 
representing the profit on Taos wools. Bond shared his 
half of the profit, as usual, with Warshauer-McClure.” 

These rebukes to his managers were actually very 
straightforward expressions of opinion. While they occurred 
not infrequently, they were calculated to train the managers 
in Bond policy and philosophy. In setting up the various or- 
ganizations, the Bonds selected men who had exihibited 
promise of being able to follow their own pattern of business 
practice, helped them get started, steered them along the way, 
and ultimately saw them go out on their own. After sending 
one tart letter, Bond soothed McCarthy: 


We did not start you in Taos just with the selfish motive of 
improving our own fortunes but also of helping out a deserv- 
ing man. The time will come when you don’t need our backing 
... when that time comes, we will sell out to you and wish you 
well.41 


They did, too, twenty-three years later. 


10. G. W. Bond & Bro. Mercantile Company 


The G. W. Bond & Bro. Mercantile Company, Encino, 
New Mexico, was organized in 1905 by G. W. Bond and Frank 
Bond. The brothers were equal partners in the new company, 
but one share of stock was issued to Louis F. Nohl in order 
to qualify him for the post of secretary and treasurer to 
which he was elected at the first directors’ meeting on No- 
vember 5, 1905.! The election of G. W. Bond as president and 

39. Ibid., February 8, 1915, p. 31. 

40. Ibid., March 25, 1915, p. 466; ibid., p. 468. 

41. Letter Book No. 6, January 13, 1909. 

1. Almost thirteen years later Frank Bond wrote: “I enclose .. . certificate No. 5 
for one share of . . . stock issued to Louis F. Nohl This share of stock was originally 
issued to Mr. Noh! without consideration to qualify him to act as an officer of the Com- 


pany. Now that Mr. Noh! is dead the stock should revert to the corporation.” Letter of 
Frank Bond to Clarence E. Davenport, Encino, April 30, 1913, Bond Papers, loc. cit. 
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Frank Bond as vice-president completed the directorate 
which continued without change until Mr. Nohl’s death thir- 
teen years later.” 

The business was capitalized at $25,000 with 25,000 
shares of stock authorized and issued, and additional finan- 
cial support was provided by a loan of $33,180.39 from G. W. 
Bond & Bro., Espanola. This loan was paid off in 1910 when 
the accumulated undivided profits had very nearly reached 
that figure. The only other inter-company complication 
affecting the Encino store occurred in July, 1914, when the 
G. W. Bond & Bro. Mercantile Company joined the A. Mac- 
Arthur Company, the Bond & Nohl Company, and the Bond, 
McCarthy Company and became a stockholder in the Bond- 
Connell Sheep and Wool Company, owning 5,000 shares of 
stock.* This represented the only investment in outside com- 
panies during the period, and the loan from Espanola was 
the only major outside financial support the business in En- 
cino ever required in that time. 

Charles A. Scheurich, a native of Taos, was appointed 
general manager of the new store, and his salary was fixed 
at $100 per month. He was instructed: 


Proceed at once to secure a desirable location at Encino, Tor- 
rance County, New Mexico, for store building &c., and immedi- 
ately purchase lumber in the best market possible, for the 
erection of buildings, and secure carpenters to erect buildings 
suitable for a General Merchandise business to be carried on 
at Encino.5 


Scheurich went to Encino, and the store was duly built on six 
acres of land across the street from the Santa Fe Railroad 
tracks at an initial cost of $5,400.® 

The company was formed for the express purpose of 
operating a general merchandise store at Encino, but it is 
observed that the registered offices of the company were 
never there. They remained in Espanola until 1918 when 


. Record of Minutes (in the files of Frank Bond & Son, Inc., Albuquerque). 
. Records, loc. cit. 

. Infra., chap. xiii. 

. Record of Minutes, loc. cit. 

. Records, loc. cit. 
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they were moved to Albuquerque. This anomaly is further 
highlighted by the corporate seal which was adopted by the 
directors at their first meeting. It read: “G. W. Bond and 
Brother Mercantile Company, Encino, Torrance County, 
N. M.”? The confusion is completed by the actual impression 
of the seal which was pressed into the corporate minutes. It 
read: “G. W. Bond and Brother Mercantile Company, Es- 
panola, Rio Arriba County, N. M.’® 

The new company was officially formed on November 5, 
1905, with the first meeting of the board of directors although 
it had opened its doors for business on October 11. However 
it was not until April of the following year that stock certifi- 
cates were issued, and the first meeting of the stockholders 
did not take place until September, 1906. This lack of atten- 
tion to relatively minor corporate details might with respect 
to most businesses in New Mexico’s early days appear to be 
trivial, but in the light of Frank Bond’s firm policy that such 
matters be attended to promptly it is enigmatic, and perhaps 
it foreshadowed the rocky road which the Encino business 
was destined to travel, ending many years later in misunder- 
standing, heartbreak, and insolvency. 

The Bonds gave Scheurich a salary, the title of General 
Manager, and a mandate to build a store in Encino. It ap- 
pears, however, from the correspondence that shortly after 
relinquishing active management of the store in Wagon 
Mound, George Bond spent a great deal of his time at Encino. 
That it was only part-time supervision though is indicated 
by the fact that his family remained in Trinidad.® This con- 
tinued in varying degree until the brothers decided to dissolve 
their Espanola partnership—George moving to Boise, Idaho. 
Ei 7. Record of Minutes, loc. cit. 

8. Ibid. 

9. A letter written in 1907 by Frank Bond to George in Encino (Letter Book No. 6, 
September 17, 1907) mentioned that George’s wife, Agnes (Frank called her “‘Aggie.”), 
was in Trinidad. It appears that after George moved his family from Wagon Mound to 
Trinidad he spent a great deal of time at Encino. Scheurich was, of course, running the 
store, but George Bond had to take care of the sheep and wool business in the area for 
G. W. Bond & Bro., Espanola. As soon as they were able to get a man in who could 
handle sheep and wool as well as the merchandise line, it seems that George returned 
to Trinidad although he wrote letters from Encino as late as January, 1910. Other cor- 


respondence during these years reveals George's presence in Trinidad and San Diego 
as well. 
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During the first two years of operation the Encino ven- 
ture was limited fairly well to the mercantile business al- 
though hides and pelts were a minor source of income from 
the start and continued to be so.'® Beans, cattle, lumber, and 
interest were also minor sources of earnings. 

When the Encino store was established it was agreed that 
interest of 6 per cent would be paid to the stockholders on 
their capital stock investment and charged off as an expense 
of the business and that the remaining profits would not be 
divided until such time as it might be possible to declare a 
100 per cent dividend—or by mutual consent." These profits 
on the new business started off rather well, and except for 
1913 when net profits amounted to the magnificent sum of 
$174.41 they continued so. At the end of 1915, after ten years 
of operation, undivided profits had accumulated in the 
amount of $94,333.27. Since no profits had been withdrawn 
except the 6 per cent annual interest paid on investment, the 
total profit picture for the ten years amounted to $15,000 
more than this, or almost $110,000 for an average annual 
earning of $11,000." 

Table 52 shows the net profits for the years from organ- 
ization through 1915 and includes the 6 per cent interest on 
+ $25,000 capital stock which was not considered by them to 
be profit. 

It is a little surprising, therefore, to discover that on 
September 17, 1907, less than two years after the founding, 
Frank Bond wrote his brother in Encino suggesting that they 
sell the Encino store. It certainly could not have been the 
profit picture at that time, and indeed Frank suggested that 
the investment in “this other thing” was much larger and 
required careful “nursing and watching.”'* Just exactly 
what the other investment was to which he alluded is un- 
known, but the urgency of the matter apparently passed for 


10. In a letter to Walter Connell (Letter Book No. 58, May 1, 1915, p. 16) Frank 
Bond wrote: “Dick Dillon seems to be a puzzle to all of us, the way he handles his pelt 
business.”” Dillon had just sold his pelts for 17% cents. Letter Book No. 57, March 9, 
1915, p. 311. 

11. Letter of G. W. Bond to Frank Bond, January 4, 1908, Bond Papers, loc. cit. ; 
Letter of G. W. Bond to Frank Bond, July 25, 1911, Bond Papers, loc. cit. 

12. Records, loc. cit. 

13. Letter Book No. 6, September 17, 1907. 
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TABLE 52 


G. W. BOND & BRO. MERCANTILE COMPANY EARNINGS 
(dollars in thousands) 


the store was never sold. However, talk continued about sell- 
ing the business, sometimes sparked by the spotty profits and 
sometimes by the general dissatisfaction with management.** 
In 1909 there was some talk that Charles Ilfeld was seriously 
considering the purchase of the Bond’s Encino store and had 
said he would do so if he could get a satisfactory man to run 
it.!°> Nothing ever came of this, however, as Ilfeld’s manager 
at Willard was fully aware of the declining number of sheep 
being run in the Willard-Palma-Encino area. 

Late in 1907 Richard C. Dillon was traveling the Estancia 
Valley selling merchandise for the Gross-Kelly Company. A 
native of St. Louis, Dillon had come to New Mexico in 1889 
at the age of twelve. He was employed for a time as a track 
man on the Atlantic and Pacific Railroad in Arizona and 
subsequently worked a few years as a clerk in the Floersheim 
Mercantile Company at Springer.'* He went with the Gross- 
Kelly Company in Las Vegas in 1902, working in the hide 
and wool department, and was later transferred to Albu- 
querque as a traveling salesman.’? He worked out of Albu- 
querque through the Rio Grande and Estancia valleys and 
was not unknown to the Bond brothers who offered him a 
position one day as he came through Encino. Dillon accepted 


14. Letter Book No. 53, passim. 

15. Letter of G. W. Bond to Frank Bond, January 1, 1910, Bond Papers, loc. cit. 
16. Coan, op. cit., II, 15. 

17. Davis, op. cit., I, 180. 
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and announced his resignation from the Gross-Kelly Com- 
pany by simply wiring his decision from Estancia; Kelly’s 
sharp displeasure was expressed in strained relations be- 
tween them for many years afterwards."* 

Scheurich left on January 1, 1908, and moved to Clovis 
where he established a mercantile business and engaged in 
insurance, real estate, and building and loan activities.’® The 
precise reason for Scheurich’s displacement is not stated, but 
there is no evidence to indicate that he had been expected to 
extend himself beyond mercantile management, so as George 
opened up the area for sheep and wool it became necessary 
to have a man of wider experience.”° Dillon assumed the post 
of general manager at once, although the corporate minutes 
did not reflect his official status in that respect, and it was 
not until February, 1916, that the directors officially ap- 
pointed him to that position.”! 

The generosity of the Bond brothers and the vision which 
they displayed in the development of promising young men 
had a far-reaching and lasting impact on the economic and 
political development of the Territory that has lasted even 
until the present time. The Bond associates not only have 
played important roles in the economic life of New Mexico 
but also have been active in the shaping of state and local 
affairs.22 Nearly all of them have been financially successful, 
and a number of prominent New Mexico families can trace 
their economic lineage to George and Frank Bond. The em- 
ployment arrangement with Dillon, both generous and typi- 
cal, is deserving of more detailed attention. 

It was originally contemplated that the capital stock of 


18. Interview with R. C. Dillon, Encino, 1956. 

19. Davis, op. cit., II, 1951. 

20. The only intimation of possible dissatisfaction with Scheurich is contained in 
G. W. Bond’s statement to Frank that “Dillon is now here and in charge and I am very 
much pleased with the change.”’ Letter of G. W. Bond to Frank Bond, January 4, 1908, 
Bond Papers, loc. cit. 

21. Record of Minutes, loc. cit. 

22. Dillon rose to become a state senator in 1925 and was later elected governor of 
New Mexico, serving from 1927 to 1931, the first New Mexico governor ever to succeed 
himself in office (Davis, op. cit., I, 180). Ed Sargent served as state auditor, was elected 
a county commissioner in Rio Arriba County, and became lieutenant governor of New 
Mexico in 1925 (Coan, op. cit., II, 5). Walter Connell was active in Albuquerque city 
affairs and served on the city commission, and a later partner, C. G. Gunderson, was a 
gubernatorial candidate. 
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the G. W. Bond & Bro. Mercantile Company would be in- 
creased to $45,000 and that Dillon would have $15,000 of it. 
Bond estimated that Dillon would be able, under a one-third 
profit-sharing agreement, to pay out his stock in five years 
and that he might even accomplish this sooner if he had one 
or two gocd sheep and wool years. George Bond considered 
that Dillon was a good man on these activities outside the 
store and counted on him to pursue vigorously all phases of 
the business to achieve this end.** However, this increase in 
the capital of the company did not develop in quite that way. 

Dillon was to receive a salary of $125 per month,‘ and in 
addition he was to receive one-third of the profits from the 
business. It was agreed that all profits would remain un- 
divided until the business was sold out or until a 100 per cent 
dividend could be declared. If at any time Dillon wished to 
buy one-third of the capital stock he could do so by giving a 
note in favor of G. W. Bond and Frank Bond, and he would 
then receive one-third of the capital stock in return.” Interest 
on the note would be paid at 6 per cent and annual dividends 
of 6 per cent would be declared so that Dillon would be able 
to pay his interest on the note; all other profits would remain 
undivided in accordance with the agreement.*® 

If Dillon did not wish to take one-third of the stock on a 
personal note to the Bonds, he was at liberty to let his one- 
third earnings accrue and then to pay cash for an interest in 
the company at such time as it might be mutually agreed to 
declare a 100 per cent dividend.”’ It was not until 1917 that 
Dillon exercised his option and purchased 6,333 shares of 
the stock, representing a 25.3 per cent interest in the 
business.?* 

This arrangement for Dillon’s advent into the Bond 
system was explained by George Bond who wrote: “Mr. Dil- 


23. Letter of G. W. Bond to Frank Bond, January 4, 1908, Bond Papers, loc. cit. 

24. Interview with R. C. Dillon. 

25. Presumably the stock would become the security for the note. Since Dillon never 
followed through on this exchange of a note for stock, the point is not recorded. How- 
ever, this was the usual procedure. 

26. Letter of G. W. Bond to Frank Bond, January 4, 1908, Bond Papers, loc. cit.; 
Letter of G. W. Bond to Frank Bond, July 25, 1911, Bond Papers, loc. cit. 

27. Records, loc. cit. 

28. Stock Certificate Book (in the files of Frank Bond & Son., Inc., Albuquerque). 
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lon gets his interest in this business by virtue of being the 
manager and has full control of the business in every way.” ”° 

Sales figures for the first year of the Dillon era are not 
available, but in the following year, 1909, they amounted to 
a staggering $93,000 and represented a turnover of almost 
five times on merchandise.*® George Bond, however, was 
pretty well convinced by this time that 1909 was a high year 
and that the Encino business could not make more than $2,500 
a year over and above expenses and interest on investment.*! 
However, as previously noted, earnings actually went con- 
siderably over this figure, and in 1915 they sold almost $82,- 
000 in merchandise to customers.* 

Cash balances carried by the mercantile company were 
heavier than would have been thought necessary, and they 
are noteworthy in that such large cash reserves were not 
typical of the policies of the Bonds as exercised in their other 
areas of interest. Balances at the end of 1912, 1913, 1914, and 
1915 were generally in the neighborhood of $12,000 to $18,- 
000, most of it being carried in the First National Bank of 
Santa Fe.*8 

A characteristic of the Encino store that was refiected 
continuously throughout the period from its founding 
through 1915 was the large size of the book receivables. In 
seven years out of the ten, accounts receivable exceeded the 
inventory of merchandise.** In 1914 they amounted to $28,- 
270.76 and represented accounts with 131 customers ranging 
in size from $.25 to $4,176.60." A comparison of the receiv- 
ables and year-end inventory is shown in Table 53. 

In spite of the relatively high level of receivables, losses 
were not as great as might be expected. They were usually 
valued at 90 per cent, but in 1915, the only year for which 
specific write-off information is available, only $419.48 were 

29. Records, loc. cit. 

30. Letter of G. W. Bond to Frank Bond, January 1, 1910, Bond Papers, loc. cit. 

31. Ibid. 

32. Records, loc. cit. 

33. Ibid. 

34. Ibid. 

35. Accounts payable amounted to $4,444.75 in that year and represented cash de- 


posits from twenty-six customers, there being nothing at all due to wholesale suppliers. 


Ibid. 
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written off, against almost $26,000 in receivables.** However 
the necessity of carrying the accounts gave Frank Bond 
pause, and in 1914 he wrote: “I don’t believe in putting all 
our profits year after year in accounts and rented sheep. 
There is a happy limit to all these things.” *” 


TABLE 53 
G. W. BOND & BRO. MERCANTILE COMPANY 
ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE AND MERCHANDISE INVENTORY 
(dollars in thousands) 


Year Accounts Merchandise 
Receivable Inventory 


1906 $19.6 $20.4 
1907 26.1 24.0 
1908 18.6 16.1 
1909 18.6 20.3 
1910 13.9 18.2 
1911 18.0 17.0 
1912 22.0 17.0 
1913 21.6 18.1 
1914 28.3 18.3 
1915 25.8 22.4 


At the end of 1910 G. W. Bond brought Clarence E. 
Davenport down to Encino from Trinidad, Colorado, where 
he had operated the Forbes Wool Company scouring mill 
since about 1903. The exact role that Davenport was to play 
is not clear on the record now. That it must have been a diffi- 
cult one is implicit in the fact that he was to be paid by G. W. 
Bond personally rather than by the company. His agreement 
with the elder Bond provided that he would receive $300 per 
year plus a one-half interest in all the undivided profits which 
accrued personally to G. W. Bond after December 31, 1910.** 
Davenport was an old and trusted employee of the Bonds and 
knew a great deal about the sheep and wool business, but just 
why G. W. Bond felt it necessary to make this arrangement 
is somewhat of a mystery. The Bonds had a great deal of 
confidence in Dillon at that time, and in 1910 the sheep busi- 


86. Ibid. 
87. Letter Book No. 53, June 30, 1914, p. 171. 
38. Records, loc. cit. 
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ness had turned upward from its slump in the previous year. 
No friction between George Bond and R. C. Dillon is known 
to have existed as early as 1910, and it is quite possible that 
the difficulty which developed later was keyed to Davenport’s 
arrival with an important financial tie to the elder stock- 
holder. At any rate, the relationship between Dillon and 
Davenport must have at least been taut, and it is observed 
that when Dillon bought his 6,333 shares of stock in January 
of 1917, Davenport also acquired 4,000 shares which he held 
until 1921 when his holdings were reduced to one share.*® 

Serious strife in the organization first became apparent 
early in 1914. By July of that year trouble between George 
Bond and Dillon had reached the point where Frank Bond, in 
an effort to mitigate the misunderstanding, suggested that 
George Bond and Dillon have a face-to-face talk.“ The ques- 
tion of selling the business arose in this connection, and it is 
difficult to tell whether the friction between the elder Bond 
and the Encino manager was the cause or the effect of the 
former’s desire to “pull out” of Encino. Nor was everything 
always perfectly smooth between Dillon and Frank Bond. In 
June, Bond offered Dillon $3.50 for his ewes and the latter 
agreed by wire to sell at that price. After Bond had com- 
mitted himself to dispose of the sheep, Dillon jumped the 
price to $3.75 and thus placed Frank Bond in a most embar- 
rassing position. He was chagrined, of course, but felt that 
Andy Wiest had forced Dillon to do it.* In spite of such an- 
noyances Frank wrote his brother only a month after the 
above incident in words that convey no trace of rancor but 
rather express confidence and trust: 


[Dillon] is just as good a man now as he was any time since 
he joined us, so if he wants to stay on why should he not do as 
well as he has done? I am certainly willing to risk my money 
with him, if he wants to stay on.42 


George Bond was very much in favor of selling out at 
Encino, and Frank Bond wrote: “I am in favor of selling the 

39. Stock Certificate Book, loc. cit. 

40. Letter Book No. 53, July 6, 1914, p. 266 ; ibid., July 10, 1914, p. 320. 


41. Ibid., June 19, 1914, p. 58. 
42. Letter Book No. 53, July 1, 1914, p. 217. 
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Encino store. It is too uncertain, somewhat like dry farm- 
ing.” *® However, the matter was left largely up to Dillon who 
indicated that he wanted to keep the Encino store going. 
Although Frank had written on June 30 that he was in favor 
of selling out, by July 10 he had decided that he did not want 
to sell, and just a week later he even suggested that it would 
please Dillon to change the name of G. W. Bond & Bro. Mer- 
cantile Company to the Bond-Dillon Mercantile Company.“ 
However, nothing ever came of this suggestion directly,* and 
the Encino firm never changed its name. 

Since Frank and George were equal partners in both the 
Encino and Espanola stores, it had made little difference 
during the early years of the business whether the sheep and 
wool at Encino were on the Espanola or Encino books. There- 
fore, all the sheep and wool that were handled at Encino 
before 1908 were carried on the G. W. Bond & Bro. books at 
Espanola. Dillon was felt to be “‘alright on both of these out- 
side items,’’** and so after George returned to Trinidad and 
Dillon took over, the sheep and wool accounts were carried on 
the Encino books. 

The investment in sheep after it was transferred from 
Espanola to Encino is presented in Table 54, and the balances 
reflect a reversal of the trend expected in 1909 when it was 
generally considered that the sheep business in that area 
would decline sharply.*? In 1915 the gross profit from sheep 
amounted to $10,500 and represented almost one-third of the 
$35,000 gross profit on operations for that year.** 

During the period under examination, sheep feeding oper- 
ations were not carried on to any extent by the Encino store, 
and the accounts for 1914 and 1915 reflected a balance in the 
sheep feeding account of less than $30. Feeding activities 
were discussed, however, late in 1914.*° The Encino store did 
have an interest in the Scott and Russell feeding accounts in 


43. Ibid., June 30, 1914, p. 171. 

44. Ibid., July 2, 1914, p. 219; ibid., July 10, 1914, p. 320; ibid., July 17, 1914, p. 382. 

45. A Bond-Dillon Company was organized in Albuquerque some years later, but it 
was separate from the Encino business. 

46. Letter of G. W. Bond to Frank Bond, January 4, 1908, Bond Papers, loc. cit. 

47. Letter of G. W. Bond to Frank Bond, January 1, 1910, Bond Papers, loc. cit. 

48. Records, loc. cit. 

49. Letter Book No. 55, October 14, 1914, p. 486. 
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the winter of 1914-1915;°° the former producing a profit in 
the spring of 1915 amounting to $1,910.30," and the latter 
showing a profit of $1,164.63,°2 or a total of $3,074.76 from 
the two sheep feeding accounts. The company showed a 
profit on feeding operations for that year of $2,604.65, or 
$470.11 less than the total gross amount realized, so this may 
have been the Encino store’s investment in the feeding ac- 
count for that year.** 
TABLE 54 
G. W. BOND & BRO. MERCANTILE COMPANY SHEEP 
INVESTMENT 
(dollars in thousands) 


Year Amount Sheep * 
1908 $11.4 

1909 0 1,434» 
1910 15.8 

1911 14.6 7,596 
1912 28.8 

1913 26.6 

1914 34.2 12,861¢ 
1915 41.6 14,392¢ 

* Data not available for years not shown. 


» Sheep on hand, but not picked up in inventory. 
On rent. 


The only untoward event that transpired at Encino was 
a fire in 1914. In June of that year Frank Bond wrote to 
Dillon expressing his regrets and advising him to carry full 
insurance. However, the matter was never mentioned again 
nor is there any evidence of a fire loss on the financial state- 
ments. It was therefore in all probability a minor fire, and 
due to the fact that it happened just shortly after the major 
fire of 1914 in Espanola, the concern that it might otherwise 
have caused was all but lost in the larger misfortune. 


. Letter Book No. 56, December 5, 1914, p. 228. 
1. Letter Book No. 58, June 1, 1915, p. 353. 
52. Letter Book No. 57, April 23, 1915, p. 630. 
53. Records, loc. cit. 
54. Letter Book No. 53, June 23, 1914, p. 99. 
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THE EURINDIAN : A SUBJECT FOR SOUTHWESTERN STUDIES 


By Jack D. Forbes 


Most studies dealing with the Southwestern region have condsidered 
two major ethnic types, the caucasian (Spanish or Anglo-American) 
and the Indian. It is my opinion, however, that a third type can be dis- 
tinguished and profitably dealt with by the historian, anthropologist and 
sociologist. I have reference to the eurindian, i.e., persons of mixed 
Indian-caucasion ancestry. 

Eurindians have been very important in the history of the South- 
west, as in other areas of the Americas, and it would seem worthwhile 
for scholars to undertake studies dealing with this hybrid ethnic group. 
Much of the post-conquest history of New Mexico and California, for 
example, revolves around the activities of the eurindian, rather than 
either caucasians or Indians. To be specific, relatively few caucasian 
Spanish subjects ever went to the northern frontier of New Spain. The 
vast majority of Spanish-speaking settlers and soldiers in this area 
were non-caucasians, i.e., eurindians, Indians, afro-urindians eurafri- 
cans (negro-caucasian hybrids) or negroes, with the eurindian gradu- 
ally predominating. Furthermore, the virtual absence of caucasian 
women on the frontier meant that those caucasian men who settled in 
the area produced eurindian progeny. Thus in New Mexico the His- 
panic population became largely eurindian with only the upper military 
officials and the clergy being of pure caucasian stock. Still further, 
many of the indigenous groups of the region became partially eurindian 
with the acquisition of caucasian genes due to miscegenation and the 
adoption of captured Hispano-eurindians (as with the Apache especi- 
ally). 

The eurindian was especially important in pre-1848 California be- 
cause over ten times as many men as women migrated from Mexico to 
that area, and the majority of these migrants were apparently non- 
caucasian to begin with. In California the Spanish-speaking population 
(gente de razo) increased rapidly due to miscegenation with California 
Indian women. Thus the Hispanic population of the area became in- 
creasingly eurindian (and Indian), with possibly only the upper strata 
being caucasian. During the Mexican period (1822-1847) many or most 
of the governors and provincial leaders were eurindians of one shade 
or another. 

Thus when one speaks of the Hispano-Mexican era in the Southwest 
one is speaking of a period initially led by caucasians but in which the 
eurindian always was a essential element. By the Mexican period lighter- 
skinned eurindians had definitely achieved a position of leadership. 


346 
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Since 1848 the eurindian has continued in importance as witnessed 
by the following items: (1) Many of the fur trappers, traders and guides 
who opened up the Southwest were eurindians. Examples, are Jean B. 
Charbonneau, Pauline Weaver, Antoine Leroux, and Jose Jessum. (2) 
The indigenous tribes of the region have become increasingly eurindian. 
Thus a majority of the California Indians are actually eurindian today. 
(3) Many eurindians have been at least partially absorbed into the 
caucasian community, with a resultant dispersal of Indian genes. (4) 
There are several millions of Mexican-Americans in the area and they 
are largely eurindian. It would seem that this group can best be under- 
stood in terms of their racially hybrid character. 

It should be clear that the eurindian forms an important ethnic type 
in the Southwest and is worthy of investigation. Undoubtedly many 
problems can be defined which, upon solution, will shed much light 
upon the effects, culturally, historically, and genetically, of hybridiza- 
tion. Likewise, significant eurindian-Indian and eurindian-caucasian 
contact studies can be made, It is hoped that this brief article will help 
to stimulate interest in the subject. 


San Fernando Sate College JACK D. FORBES 


KILLED BY THE KID 


The killing of F. P. Cahill is the first authenticated mur- 
der attributable to Billy the Kid. It is, of course, possible that 
Cahill had been preceded by the Chinese gambler allegedly 
shot at Globe, but at the very best the story of the latter’s 
demise comes to us secondhand,' and so far no one has pre- 
sented any contemporary evidence to substantiate its right 
to be accepted as anything but folklore. Regardless of 
whether Cahill was number one or number two on the Kid’s 
list, has an unimpeachable claim on our interest: he was 
the only one of Billy’s victims who left behind him his version 
of the fatal meeting. 

Cahill, who appears to have been a blacksmith familiarly 
known as “‘Windy,” was mortally wounded in George Adkin’s 
saloon at Camp Grant, Arizona, on August 17, 1877. The ar- 
ticle in which the Tucson Arizona Citizen reported the affair 
was disinterred some years ago.” Very recently, however, the 
writer was browsing through some microfilm copies of the 


1. Rasch, Philip J., The Twenty-One Men He Put Bullets Through. New Mezico Folk- 
lore Record, 1X :8-14, 1955. 

2. Rasch, Philip J. and R. N. Mullin, Dim Trails: The Pursuit of the McCarty Family. 
New Mezico Folklore Record, VIII :6-11, 1954. 
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Tucson Arizona Weekly Star. To his pleased surprise his eye 
suddenly lit on an item which contained Cahill’s death bed 
account of the encounter. The article is reproduced in full 
below. 


Frank P. Cahill was shot by Henry Antrem alias Kid, at 
Camp Grant on the 17th, and died on the 18th. The following 
are the dying words of the deceased: 

I, Frank P. Cahill, being convinced that I am about to die, 
do make the following as my final statement: My name is 
Frank P. Cahill; I was born in the county and town of Galway, 
Ireland: yesterday, Aug. 17th 1877, I had some trouble with 
Henry Antrem, otherwise known as Kid, during which he shot 
me. I had called him a pimp, and he called me a s—— of a 
b ; we then took hold of each other; I did not hit him, I 
think; saw him go for his pistol, and tried to get hold of it, but 
could not and he shot me in the belly; I have a sister named 
Margaret Flannigan living at East Cambridge, Miss., and an- 
other named Kate Conden, living in San Francisco. 


PHILIP J. RASCH 


U. S. Indian School 
Thoreau, New Mex. 
December 14, 1953 

Mr. R. C. Pettingell, Ed. 

Sun Trails, 

Albuquerque, N. M. 

Dear Mr. Pettingell: 


Enclosed are the spot, the write up, and the photo that I promised 
you. Will you please return the photo after you have finished with it? 

Well Christmas is almost here. I have two little girls and they are 
very anxious. I haven’t worked since my operation & sometimes the 
sledding is pretty rough. I wonder if you couldn’t make an exception and 
pay me for the rest of this job? I would like to get a few presents for 
the girls and my wife. She keeps us in groceries but there’s never any 
thing extra & I thought that at Christmas we ought to have a little 
extra. I know of no one I can ask except you and I hope you can do this 
for me. Let me hear from you, I am, 


Sincerely, 
Paul F. E. Goodbear 


P.S. Magazine called “Real” has article entitled, “The Fighting 
Cheyennes.” Got my copy at cigar store south of Hilton Hotel. Article 
seems to be pretty accurate. 


3. Tucson Arizona Weekly Star, August 23, 1877. 





NOTES AND DOCUMENTS 


A POINT OF VIEW 


“En venticino de Diciembre de mil ochocientos cuarenta y dos en el 
camposanto de esta Parroquia de la Villa de Mier. Yo El Presbitero 
Don. Jose Luis Gonzaga Garcia Cure. [Cura Interino] Interino de dicha 
Villa. Di sepultura Eclésiastica en restura [? indistinct] menor al 
cuerpo de Don Jacinto Carrillo adulto no he [? se] confesé por haber 
estado ausente el Padre por la guerra de los godames americanos, fue 
casado con Dona Carmen... .” Church of La Purisima Concepcion de 
Ciudad Mier, Tamaulipas, Mexico. 





Book Reviews 


Kirby Benedict, Frontier Federal Judge. By Aurora Hunt. 
Glendale, Calif.: Arthur H. Clark Company. Illustrations, 
map, index, bibliography, $9.00. 


In 1951, Miss Aurora Hunt, of Whittier, Cal., a diligent 
researcher and capable writer, wrote The Army of the Pa- 
cific, detailing its operations in California, Arizona and New 
Mexico, during the years 1860 and 1866. In 1958 Miss Hunt 
wrote Major General James H. Carleton, likewise an impor- 
tant contribution to Southwestern history. As a companion 
piece to The Army and the Pacific, and Carleton, Miss Hunt 
has now written Kirby Benedict, Frontier Federal Judge. For 
many years Judge Benedict has been a shadowy figure of 
Territorial days in New Mexico, remembered principally be- 
cause of the famous sentence he is reputed to have imposed 
upon unfortunate José Maria Martin, a convicted murderer. 

Born in Connecticut in 1810, according to Miss Hunt’s 
book, Benedict was appointed an Associate Justice of the 
Territorial Court of New Mexico by President Pierce in 1853. 
Benedict traveled as a young man from New England 
through Ohio to Mississippi, where he studied law and was 
admitted to the bar. He retraced his steps to Illinois, in which 
state he became a member of the legislature, and rode circuit 
with Abraham Lincoln. Benedict traveled in New Mexico 
at times with W. W. H. Davis, United States Attorney in the 
fifties, who wrote El Gringo and Spanish Conquest of New 
Mexico, two important books about Territorial days. 

Chief Justice of the Supreme Court in New Mexico dur- 
ing the Civil War years, Benedict had ample opportunity to 
know and observe military and political situations at first 
hand. He kept a journal and wrote articles for newspapers 
occasionally, sometimes using a non de plume. He was a pro- 
lific letter writer. He freely communicated his thoughts by 
means of the spoken word to friend and foe, which at times 
got him into trouble. In his latter years Kirby Benedict ap- 
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parently failed to develop an immunity to the after effects of 
excessive consumption of alcoholic beverages. As a result, he 
became involved in needless quarrels with bench and bar. He 
died in Santa Fe on Feb. 27, 1874. 

The twenty years Kirby Benedict spent in New Mexico, 
as judge, lawyer and newspaper editor, spanned a most inter- 
esting era in New Mexico’s history. After Abraham Lincoln’s 
election to the Presidency, Kirby Benedict seemingly relied 
heavily on his acquaintance and friendship with him. Re- 
peated claims of influence, and continual boasting of friend- 
ship with the President, contributed substantially toward 
Benedict’s eventual downfall. Kirby Benedict’s portrait for 
all New Mexicans to see has now been well painted by Miss 
Hunt. From now on out there will be no need to speculate 
about Kirby Benedict. Making good use of Benedict’s ma- 
terials and of official papers:and documents in Santa Fe and 
Washington, Miss Hunt has been successful in writing a most 
interesting and valuable book on colorful early days in New 
Mexico. Miss Hunt has written down everything that it is 
necessary to know about him in order to form an appropriate 
opinion about his life and times in New Mexico. 


Albuquerque WILLIAM A. KELEHER 


Nebraska Place-Names. By Lilian L. Fitzpatrick. Including 
selections from J. T. Link’s Origin of the Place-Names of 
Nebraska. Edited with introduction by G. Thomas Fair- 
clough. Lincoln: University of Nebraska Press, 1960. 
Pp. 227. $1.50. 


Isaac Taylor, that indefatigable, though often pedantic, 
English philologist wrote in his now classic, Words and 
Places (1865, p. 1) 


Local names—whether they belong to provinces, cities, and 
villages, or are the designations of rivers and mountains—are 
never mere arbitrary sounds, devoid of meaning. They may 
always be regarded as records of the past, inviting and re- 
warding a careful historical interpretation. 
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The volume being reviewed is sufficient proof of the ac- 
curacy of Mr. Taylor’s statement. Nebraska Place-Names 
originally appeared in 1925 in the University of Nebraska 
serial Studies in Language, Literature and Criticism. In addi- 
tion to Miss Fitzpatrick’s work, the editor decided to include 
a fifty-seven page essay by John T. Link, The Origin of the 
Place-Names of Nebraska, which was first published in 1933 
as a Bulletin of the Nebraska Geological Survey. 

The editor, in his introduction, has gently suggested that 
an obvious motivation for the present edition was to offer 
the works to a larger audience than was reached by the first 
publication. A point well taken as we are all familiar with a 
number of valuable (though oft times esoteric) works which 
are buried in a University publication series, out of sight, 
out of mind. 

Miss Fitzpatrick limited her study to the names of Ne- 
braska communities. Her material is organized in a gazetteer 
fashion alphabetically by counties and then by towns within 
the counties. Brief annotation is provided for each town, the 
whole followed by an index which serves as an adequate 
cross-reference. In the sum, the organization is direct and 
easily accessible for the researcher. 

Most Nebraska community names were derived from 
five sources: personal names, from nearby geographical fea- 
tures, from names transferred from foreign origin, Indian 
names and those of “coined” origin. An intriguing, though 
understandable, fact was that of the more than two hundred 
names of personal derivation over seventy were those of the 
“first” postmaster, with town founders and railroad officials 
respectively a poor second and third choice. 

Many students have and will find Miss Fitzpatrick’s com- 
pilation useful. We can only regret that she restricted her 
subject to communities instead of also including geographical 
features. In addition, it would have been helpful for non- 
Nebraskans if the author had included a pronunciation guide. 

John T. Link’s essay differs in scope, interest and organi- 
zation from Miss Fitzpatrick’s work. Mr. Link was con- 
cerned with the origin of geographical place-names. How- 
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ever, in spite of the more ample annotation, the erratic selec- 
tion plus the absence of an index will thwart all but the most 
persevering of users. 

It has been eighteen years since George R. Stewart first 
offered a preliminary plan for a place-name study for the 
entire United States, on a state by state basis. In the age 
of governmental largesse and foundation grants, which have 
in recent years provided funds for so many “pilot” projects, 
perhaps it is not Utopian to anticipate the eventual fruition 
of Stewart’s survey. Until we do have such a study, the pub- 
lishers of Nebraska are to be commended for making the 
present work available. 

Finally, the University of Nebraska Press deserves com- 
mendation for the inauguration of the Bison Book series. 
With the current boom in Western Americana, the future 
will bode well for paperback editions of this quality and 
selectivity. 


Archivist, University of Wyoming GENE M. GRESSLEY 


Saints in the Valleys. By Jose E. Espinosa, with a Foreword 
by Fray Angelico Chavez. The University of New Mexico 
Press, 1960. Bibliography. $6.50. 


This work, made possible by a grant from the Ford 
Foundation, is not only a study of the work of the native 
New Mexico painters and sculptors of sacred images during 
the 18th and 19th centuries (circa 1795 to 1860). It embodies, 
likewise, a history of New Mexico told from the point of view 
of the author in his search for records of the importation and 
manufacture of such images. 

The recognition that folk art is a rich contribution to the 
civilization of the world, having a strong appeal even to the 
most sophisticated lover of art, has, in recent years, stimu- 
lated a wide interest in primitive American art forms. These 
range across the whole field of human living on this continent 
and along the entire route of our history as colonies of Euro- 
pean powers and as a nation. 
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The objects which constitute the vast treasury of this art 
are found in museums, in second hand stores, in the posses- 
sion of collectors and even in the stores, churches and public 
and private dwellings which were their natural habitat. They 
embrace such diverse things as the signs, helmets, buckets 
and engines of the volunteer firemen, the colonial doorways 
of New England, and the ingenious tools of a century or more 
ago. Newcomers in the field (insofar as the attention of the 
world of art is concerned) are the santos, or images of the 
saints, painted on wooden panels (the retablos) or carved 
into statues of wood (the bultos) of the Spanish Southwest. 

The author of this volume at page xii of the Preface 
seems to state that their grace and elegance can only be 
sensed by “‘those who share, even in part, the faith of those 
who made them.” And the author of the Foreword refers, 
patronizingly it seemed to me, to scholars like E. Boyd, the 
undoubted leader in their study, and even suggests that they 
do not have the qualifications of Dr. Espinosa because they 
are not Catholics. However that may be, the santos have, in 
fact, become the property of the artistic world. Like the 
religious paintings of Raphael and the great carved figures 
of the Buddhist sculptors they represent more, even, than the 
expression of a particular religion and have become manifes- 
tations of the striving of the human spirit toward beauty, 
truth, goodness and God. 

There are few works of real scholarly value dealing with 
the santos and this is one of them. In the first 35 pages the 
author has listed, in the course of a summary of New Mexi- 
can history, numerous references to the santos by observers, 
historians and others. This portion is followed by a number 
of plates, identified, where possible, as the work of known 
makers. Chapter 5 deals with the classification and tech- 
nology of the santos. Chapter 6 deals with the retablo paint- 
ers and lists the twelve retablo painters who have been iden- 
tified. Unfortunately, none of the published works on the 
santos contain enough plates to give the reader much help 
in making his own comparisons and identifying them him- 
self, and this is no exception. A comprehensive exhibition of 
santos, identified works of the various santeros being 
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grouped together, would be a real contribution to understand- 
ing of the subject. Chapter 7 on the bulto carvers is the first 
separate study of this subject which I have encountered and 
hence was of special interest to me. Chapter 8 deals with the 
part played by the santos in New Mexican life and is one 
of the most interesting. There are eight appendices, some 
of considerable interest. Appendix A (perhaps the most val- 
uable) deals with Christian iconography and contributes 
definitions of symbols (referring to abstract qualities of the 
saint, such as learning, piety, purity, etc.), attributes (ob- 
jects shown with the figure or painting and related to per- 
sonal history or legend), emblems (similar objects which, 
standing by themselves, are symbols of the saint, but repre- 
senting the concrete rather than the abstract), and types 
(objects associated with Christian doctrines). An extensive 
bibliography and an index conclude the volume. 


University of New Mexico J. D. ROBB 


The Southwest: Old and New. By W. Eugene Hollon. New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1961. Pp. xvii, 487. Maps, bibliog- 
raphy, illustrations, index. 


Professor Hollon’s history is the first general survey of 
Oklahoma, Texas, New Mexico and Arizona. Barring some 
weaknesses noted later, the study is well and interestingly 
written, and generally accurate. The book falls into three 
parts, preceded by an outline of Southwestern geography, 
whose area should read 570,000 square miles, p. 21. With his 
choices of regions some would quarrel, but Hollon readily 
admits disagreement. 

The first part of the volume surveys the pre-historic, 
Spanish-Mexican period <o 1848. This section is the weakest. 
Navajo locations p. 30 and 31 are not correctly given. Pajanto 
should read Pajarito, p. 26. The Apache ranged east and 
northeast far beyond the Pecos River. Coronado passed 
through Zuni, not Hopi, p. 28. The Comanche, not on the 
plains when the white men arrived (p. 36) emerged from the 
mountains about 1700. Unfortunately, Professor Hollon has 
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accepted opinions, still widely current, of white men who 
seized Apache lands. The chapter devoted to the Spaniards 
is by far the most inadequate in the book. The author shows 
himself unfamiliar with the importance Spain attached to 
New Mexico, then including Arizona, founded originally as 
an outpost to protect northern Mexico. Its internal history 
in the seventeenth century developed a life of its own within 
which the Pueblo Revolt and the Re-Conquest have an ex- 
planation, but here receive no significant treatment. The 
eighteenth century fares fully as badly. Although he presents 
a competent survey of the approach and retreat of the French 
in the Southwest, he missed the other great theme of the cen- 
tury: Spanish-Indian conflicts that ranged from the Navajo 
attacks upon the settlements to the clash of the Apache and 
Comanche, both of whom bore down upon Texan, New Mexi- 
can and north Mexican settlements. Their range of destruc- 
tion was so great that the Spanish government launched a 
twenty-year program of defense that had a significant bear- 
ing upon the evolution of the area. All this history remains 
a closed book, however, to the author, and accounts for his 
isolated treatment of Kino and Garcés. Because the rest of 
the volume is done with such excellence, the reviewer hopes 
Professor Hollon will bring, on revision, the earlier part up 
to the same high standard. 

The second party of the study covers roughly the nine- 
teenth century. Included are a survey of American expan- 
sion westward, early explorers, the growth of the western 
fur and Santa Fe trade, colonization of Texas, and the trans- 
fer of the Five Civilized Tribes to Oklahoma. His account of 
life and culture in Texas is absorbing. The chapter surveying 
the Mexican War presents the accepted and well-established 
facts, i.e. those isolated from the Mexican side of the story, 
of the American winning of the war and the annexation of 
southwest territory completed with the Gadsden Purchase. 
The simultaneous acquisition of California and the discovery 
of gold there opened the way for overland trails. Here the 
author shows the effect of this movement upon population 
growth in the Southwest and the effort to develop communi- 
cations by coaches and camels. He makes effective use of the 
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struggle for communications both as a factor in Southwest- 
ern development, and as an element in the sectional conflict in 
the nation. His treatment of the Civil War in the Southwest 
is competent, dealing with the chief efforts of the Confed- 
erates to occupy New Mexico and Arizona, and the attitude 
of the Five Civilized Tribes toward the struggle. Missing is 
any reference to the changing of the northern New Mexico 
boundary in 1861, the evacuation of Fort Stanton, and the 
efforts of the Confederate agents to win the Comanche as 
allies. The nineteenth century is completed with a survey of 
events leading Oklahoma, Arizona and New Mexico to state- 
hood, and an account of the changing Indian. Here it should 
be noted that his treatment of the Indian’s relation to South- 
western history is episodical. He makes no effort, nor does 
anyone else for that matter, to view the Indian in relation to 
the historical process in the area. He gives a good account of 
the well-known facts of the reservation system and present 
day condition among the Pueblos, and occasionally hints at 
the rapacity of the whites in seizing Indian lands. But he falls 
back upon the usual interpretation when he notes that In- 
dians used agents’ headquarters as feeding stations between 
raids, but makes no mention of the incessant Indian plea, 
principally Apache, for lands to cultivate. 

Outstanding is Professor Hollon’s survey of Southwest- 
ern development in the twentieth century. The chapter on 
Desert and Oasis pinpoints the critical importance of water 
for the present and future of the area, and contains Webb’s 
too little known thesis of conserving water in the vast Texas 
area. With the possibility of water shortage looming, Hollon 
next examines the fabulous industrial boom which has con- 
verted the Southwest from an agrarian, rural economy to an 
urban one. Hollon is due for special praise here, also true for 
his later chapters, for his detailed and extensive research. 
Here he has broken new ground but his firm grip on a huge 
range of data on population change, industrial statistics, and 
state and national policies for the four states, enables him 
to write both with absorbing interest and paint an extra- 
ordinarily clear picture of the present Southwest. Following 
this excellent study of the economy are two priceless chap- 
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ters on Southwestern politics which embrace, for Texas and 
Oklahoma, such characters as the Fergusons and O’ Daniel in 
Texas, and Murray in Oklahoma. For New Mexico he clari- 
fies the patrén system which Bronson Cutting dominated so 
effectively. For Arizona Hollon shows that the spectacular 
boom brought forward in that usually democratic state a fig- 
ure, not on the low level as the howling O’ Daniel of Texas for 
example, but a conservative Republican trumpeting lamenta- 
tions—Barry Goldwater. Those interested will find in these 
two chapters a sound explanation why two of these four nor- 
mally democratic states voted Republican in 1960. 

Turning his attention to Southwestern culture, Hollon 
provides an excellent view, for the four states, of the status 
of education, the contributions of the universities and their 
presses, Southwestern interest in Indian art and the theatre, 
and the literary achievements of poets, writers and histor- 
ians, with especial emphasis upon Dobie and Webb in Texas. 
His final chapters on Cities and Culture bring out the factors 
that have contributed to the phenomenal growth of, among 
others, Albuquerque, Phoenix, Oklahoma City, Tulsa, Hous- 
ton, Dallas, Fort Worth, and San Antonio. Throughout, the 
contribution of the United States government in scattering 
its defense plants is apparent, and plaguing these new metro- 
politan areas are problems of transportation and water 
supply. 

With two exceptions noted below, Professor Hollon has 
written an outstanding survey of the major developments in- 
fluencing the history of the Southwest. The weaknesses of the 
book are in this reviewer’s opinion, an inadequate presenta- 
tion of (1) the main lines of colonial development and the 
positive contributions of Spain to the Southwest; and (2) the 
role of the Indian as a factor in the area’s history up to the 
end of the nineteenth century. While Professor Hollon is not 
obligated to present conclusions, this reviewer believes he 
would strengthen his work if he would note briefly what he 
thinks are the main lines of evolution in the Southwest, and 
the relations of its recent phenomenal development to the 
nation as a whole. 


University of Alabama ALFRED B. THOMAS 








PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Otp SANTA F&. The predecessor of the Review. Published quarterly 
1918-1916. The file contains a number of articles of interest and im- 
portance; significant material for the historical section of any 
library of Americana. Nine issues are still available, although two 
of these soon will be exhausted. The nine: Vol. I, Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4; 
Vol. II, Nos. 4, 5, 6; Vol. III, Nos. 11, 12. The available file $9.00 


New Mexico HistoricAL Review. Published quarterly, 1926 to date. 
Files very nearly complete are available, at $4.00 per volume, or 
$1.00 per issue. There are a few exceptions: several issues in short 
supply are priced at $2.00 and $3.00, and are sold only in sets. Out 
of print are the following: Vol. I Nos. 1, 4; Vol. XXIII Nos. 1, 2, 3. 
Write for a complete listing. 


Society will pay $3 each for out of print numbers in good condition. 
COMPREHENSIVE INDEX for Vols. I—XV $2.00 
COMPREHENSIVE INDEX for Vols. X VI—XXX $2.50 


PUBLICATIONS IN HISTORY 


Vol. I—Fray Marcos de Niza’s Relacién, Span. and Eng., 
ed. by Percy M. Baldwin, 59 pp. (1926) 


Vol. ItI—New Mexico and the Great War, ed. by L. B. Bloom, 
166 pp., index (1927) 


Vol. V—Barreiro’s Ojeada sobre Nuevo Mexico (1832), 
ed. by L. B. Bloom, 60 pp., ill. (1928) 


Vol. XIV—Albert Franklin Banta: Arizona Pioneer, ed. by 
Frank D. Reeve, 143 pp., ill., index (1958) 


Vol. XV—Bishop Tamarén’s Visitation of New Mexico, 1760, 
ed, by Eleanor B. Adams, 112 pp., ill., index (1954) 


Address orders to 
Historical Society of New Mexico 
P. O. Box 1727 
Santa Fe, New Mexico 
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